





TEMPLE BAR. 


NOVEMBER 1868. 


By tHe AvutHor oF “ Doctor Jacos,” “JOHN AND I,” ETc. 


Cuaprer XLII. 


WHAT MRS. CORNFORD SAID ON KITTY’S BEHALI. 


EVER had Paradise Place looked more unmitigatedly disreputable 
than on the occasion of Sir George Bartelotte’s visit. It 
vas now winter-time, when the London atmosphere sucks all the 
colour out of everything, and makes shabbiness—whether natural or 
artificial—doubly shabby, and poverty—whether cheerful or melancholy 
—doubly poverty-stricken. Upon the occasion in question, a slight fall 
of snow had taken place, and Mrs. Cornford’s nieces, with ‘all the 
hilarity and nonchalance of youth, were sweeping the steps of the 
whole little colony, and snowballing each other and the passers-by. 
The three girls had tucked up their petticoats and were splashing 
their untidy little legs and skirts, and brandishing their brooms like 
the happy gipsies they were. On seeing Sir George knock at aunty’s 
door, Binnie refrained from sending a well-aimed snowball at his face, 
and rushed to open it, calling out at the top of her voice, “ Aunty, 
here’s a gentleman! It’s so jolly, and we haven’t near done sweeping 
yet.” 

Then Miss Binnie slammed the door violently, leaving Sir George 
in the dark, dirty passage to await Mrs. Cornford’s pleasure. The 
heart of the baronet sank within him as he took in at a glance all the 
rollicking, unvarnished, outspoken Bohemianism of the place. A dirty 
little lamp burned low in the hall, a couple of liqueur glasses and a 
bottle of Hollands stood on a little bracket beside it; a heap of coals, 
evidently borrowed of some neighbour, lay in one corner, whilst over- 
head, hanging so low as to flap unpleasantly in the face of passers-by, 
were various articles of underclothing out to dry. 

Sir George stood aghast. It seemed to him that Kitty’s self, Kitty’s 
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devotion, and Kitty’s economies were lost to him and to Ella for ever 
and ever. 

As he waited thus, Mrs. Cornford’s voice came down from one of 
the upper rooms. 

“T hope you don’t mind waiting ?” she said. “ ‘Take things easy 
and you'll grow fat,’ as the snail said to the grasshopper. If you were 
the King of the Cannibal Islands I couldn’t come down till I have laid 
on my next coat of paint; but Ill do it before you can say the 
alphabet backwards, or tell me who was Nicodemus’ grandmother.” 

In a few minutes she came down, the upper part of her portly 
person arrayed in a short blue cloth jacket like a pilot coat, little the 
worse for wear, but greatly the worse for paint; her head wrapped 
up in an Indian scarf that shone with the lustre of antiquity, and the 
pockets of her painting apron full of brushes, pencils, French novels, 
and walnut-shells. Before greeting her visitor, she stretched out one 
shapely arm and brought down all the linen at a blow, hurling it in a 
bundle to the upper landing-place ; then, turning to Sir George with a 
good-natured smile, said : 

“T’vye no faith in so much clean linen myself, but we must do as 
others do in this world.” 

She ushered him into the same little sitting-room where Laura had 
first seen Perry, nearly two years ago, and where Kitty had given 
Laura a drawing-lesson, with all sorts of visions floating before her 
mind all the time ; and, motioning him to take one arm-chair, dropped 
into the other with a somewhat abrupt and catechetical— 

“Well ?” 

Sir George very pompously handed her his card, saying to himself, 
“Tf that does not put a curb upon the woman’s impudence, nothing 
will;” but it did not put a curb upon Mrs. Cornford’s impudence. 

She gave an incomparable little “ whew!” of astonishment, and said 
very unceremoniously — 

“Oh! you're Sir George Bartelotte—are you? Well, there’s no 
telling who turns up. Im sure I should as soon have expected to see 
that artful little dodger, Miss Kitty, herself.” 

“T believe you have known Miss Silver from her earliest years ?” 

“T should just think I have. Don’t I know her, that’s all! ‘Blood 
is thicker than water, but you and I are related by other ties,’ said the 
costermonger’s dog to the costermonger’s donkey, ‘for the same stick 
beats us both.’ And Kitty and I, though not related, have had our 
ups and downs together.” 

“Miss Silver speaks of her family as having greatly suffered from 
reduced circumstances.” 

“Stuff!” Mrs. Cornford answered, very impatiently. “I might as 
well say my circumstances are reduced, because I’ve had only one 
gown to my back oll my life.” 
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“Tt’s quite astonishing that so accomplished a young lady should 
have had no more advantages,” pursued Sir George. 

“For my part,” said Mrs. Cornford, putting on her H’s with un- 
usual recklessness, “I think she has done mighty little, living among 
artists and art-critics as she did, and having all sorts of opportunities. 
But there was never making an artist of Kitty Silver. A little money 
was more to her than all the arts and artists that ever were, as I 
always said to that foolish boy Perry, when head and ears in love 
with her.” 

Sir George trembled in his shoes at what would come next. It 
was all over with Ella’s plan, he said to himself, Kitty must not stay 
much longer with them ; beautiful, gifted as she was, she must go. 

“What was Miss Silver’s father?” he asked in rather a crestfallen 
manner. For the first time during the interview, the motive of Sir 
George’s coming dawned upon Mrs. Cornford’s mind ; now poor Polly 
Cornford had not a particle of malice in her composition, and had 
forgiven Kitty’s shortcomings towards herself long ago, but for the life 
of her she could not help playing Sir George a trick at Kitty's 
expense. The pompous little monkey, she thought, I'll teach him 
not to insult artists again. 

“Oh! you’ve come here for Kitty’s character, have you?” she asked. 

“T have come, madam,” replied Sir George, with the inimitable 
loftiness of little-minded men, “to inquire, whether Miss Silver's 
family is of such a stamp as would justify me in retaining her as the 
companion of my daughter.” 

‘“‘There’s no deception about us. You see what we are,” said Mrs. 
Cornford, glancing round the room with a wave of the hand; “that 
picture opposite to you is worth three hundred pounds, and was given 
me by the artist C (naming a celebrated French artist), a sad un- 
principled scapegrace, but such a colourist ! ‘ Madame Cornford,’ he said, 
‘I hope to see you R.A. before I die—I love you like a sister.’ ‘The 
nation is an ass, and you won't, I said. We keep good company, I 
assure you. That sketch on the mantel-piece was given me by a man 
whose brains are worth thousands a year; he comes here when all the 
world is gaping at his pictures on the Academy walls, and smokes a 
cigarette with me as simple-hearted as possible. ‘There are very few 
people who are such good company as you, Polly, my dear,’ he says; 
‘I can return the compliment, Jemmy,’ I reply; and when the 
cigarettes are done, we have a bottle of Sauterne and drink to the 
health of our crities. There’s no sort of pretence about us, ‘ but don’t 
eat us unless you like, say the thistles to the donkey, and that is 
what I say to you. We're good meaning people who never object 
to oblige a neighbour by pawning our Sunday clothes for him, but 
we're not quite respectable—only a little respectable.” Mrs. Cornford 
added briskly, “but have a little Hollands this cold day, do now.” 
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“T require no refreshment, I thank you, madam,” Sir George said, 
stiffly ; “and, indeed, I think it hardly necessary to trespass on your 
time further,” and he rose as if to go. 

“ Hoity-toity, twidle-dum-dee,” Mrs. Cornford cried, “ there’s always 
time in this world to love your neighbour as yourself. Having told 
you what we are, I will tell you what Kitty is; for she’s no more like 
us than a cuckoo is like a cucumber. I wish she were.” 

Sir George sat down. 

“Tf you think that Kitty’s old friends will ever come in her way, you 
are greatly mistaken,” Mrs. Cornford continued ; “she loves us—oh! 
how she loves us—at a distance,!” 

“Miss Silver’s father was in the Church, I believe?” asked Sir 
George, thinking that the latter part of Mrs. Cornford’s speech 
augured well. 

“T should think he was in the Church if anybody ever was! He 
was a Presbyterian minister, and his name was the Reverend Nehemiah 
Silver, and he married the only daughter of the younger son of Sir 
Thomas Mistletoe, who hated the match, and he (the parson) went 
out as a missionary to try and convert the Himalayan Mountains.” 

“T presume, madam, you mean some uncivilized tribes dwelling in 
the Himalayan regions ?” said Sir George. 

“Just as you please,” Mrs. Cornford went on; “all I know is that 
he did not make many converts, and it so preyed upon his mind that 
he died of a broken heart, and if you ever go that way—his grave lies 
exactly half way between Astracan and Pekin—you will see written 
somewhere on the stone his name, age, and birthplace—ah, poor 
Kitty, little you know what a father you lost in him!’—and Mrs. 
Cornford held her apron to her face to hide the laughter that she 
could not control. 

It has been already hinted that Kitty’s parentage was a hazy 
affair; butif we want our coat of arms made out, we go to the heralds’ 
office and get a fine crest in a twinkling: why should we be more 
scrupulous about other fictions? Kitty had called the one a clergy- 
man and the other a daughter of the youngest son of a baronet, 
whose title was now extinct, and no one had any ground for supposing 
the statements to be imaginary. 

After weeping for some minutes, Mrs. Cornford started from her 
chair and seized Sir George by the arm with a convulsive grip. 

“Whatever you do, don’t harrow up poor Kitty’s feelings by talking 
of this. She cannot bear to be reminded that she has lost a father— 
and such a father !” 

“ And has Miss Silver's youth been spent here ?” asked Sir George, 
not dreaming that Mrs. Cornford was making fun of him. 

“Oh, bless your soul! no. She was here in the flesh—but what's 
that? A swan is always a swan, though it condescends to feed with 
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the ducks. And Miss Kitty condescended to feed with the ducks till 
something better turned up. You see, we are only a little respec- 
table, and she was always the fine lady.” 

“And you think that—ahem—no inconvenience would arise to us 
in consequence of Miss Silver's early connections ?” 

“TInconvenience !” cried Mrs. Cornford indignantly. “ Kitty Silver 
would scorn to put us to shame by the spectacle of her own grandeur ; 
she would rather suffer death by slow fire than humiliate her old 
friends !” 

“ That sentiment does her honour,” replied Sir George, brightening 
up,—“ very great honour, indeed.” 

“Who says that it does not?” Mrs. Cornford said. “I can see 
through a brick as well as most people, but make no comments. 
Kitty’s old friends will no more trouble her than the mummies in 
Egypt; and she will no more trouble them than she will trouble— 
her father’s ghost at the foot of the Himalaya Mountains. ‘I love 
you dearly, but you're really too good for this world,’ says the spider 
to the fly before gobbling him up, and that is how Kitty—I mean 
worldly people do. But, to change the subject, Kitty will never dis- 
grace your daughter, rest assured of that. The beggar who has turned 
thief won’t look at his old friends any more than a duke would.” 

“Tt seems to me that the proverb is hardly pertinent,” said Sir 
George. 

“Well, we're not beggars, certainly, and Kitty isn’t a thief, but it 
seemed to come in handy just then. When proverbs come in s0 
handy, they always offend people.” 

“Pardon me, I was not offended, madam,” Sir George said; “but 
now, I have really trespassed too long on your valuable time, and will 
take my leave.” 

“You'll have a cup of coffee, won’t you ?” said Mrs. Cornford. 

“Indeed, no, I thank you.” 

“Well, would you like to see a picture that is decently done—for a 
woman ?” she asked. 

As Sir George knew something about pictures, and always accepted 
gratuitous pleasures, he accepted that invitation. 

Wonderful indeed is the spell of genius. Providence had rather 
scantily endowed the poor baronet with the fiery particle called soul : 
he loved money better than art, and appreciated worldly things beyond 
science. But when Mrs. Cornford led him up to her easel, and he 
saw before him a masterly subject, well conceived, splendidly coloured, 
and full of pure, healthful, manly sentiment, he forgot the rollicking 
vulgarity of the place, and the offensive familiarity of the woman, in 
sincere admiration. 

“ By George !” he said, “ you ought to get a good price for such a 
picture as that.” 
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“ Will you give me two hundred pounds down for it ?” cried Mrs. 
Cornford, holding out her hand. 

“On my word, that is too little. Do you get no more than that ?” 
asked the baronet. 

“Oh! you forget that I’m a woman, and have no R.A. at the end 
of my name. So you won't buy it?” she added, smiling. 

“T am no picture buyer, madam, but I have picture-buying friends 
to whom I will name the matter.” 

“Send ’em here, send ’em all here,” Polly said; “a picture to sell 
can’t get too much praise—from the wise or the foolish.” 

And then Sir George very politely took his leave. He was deter- 
mined to form no opinion on the matter of Mrs. Cornford’s disclosures 
till they had been communicated to Ella. 

“ A most extraordinary person, that,” he mused, as he walked back 
to Sloane Street ; “so unpleasantly familiar, and yet evidently intend- 
ing no harm. It would not be a bad speculation to buy that picture ; 
I’m sure it’s worth double. Who would think that such a woman 
could paint a signboard ?” 

“What a little prig, to be sure!—but I took him in gloriously 
about the Himalayan Mountains,” said Polly ; and she assembled all her 
friends to laugh with her over the story. 


Cuarter XLIII. 
KITTY TAKES COUNSEL OF HERSELF. 


In spite of their affection for each other, in spite of Ella’s well-bred 
self-possession and Kitty’s innate tact, the two girls were ill at ease 
during Sir George’s absence. Just a touch of reserve, just a shade of 
coldness, crept into the daily intercourse that had hitherto been so un- 
alloyed and sweet to both ; and Arcachon seemed for the time a dreary, 
monotonous, unbeautiful place. Kitty made superhuman efforts to be 
merry, since she could not be cheerful. She would sing little serio- 
comic songs with all the abandon of a gipsy, would dance an operatic 
pas seul, would caricature anybody and everybody, for Ella’s amuse- 
ment. Poor Ella felt grateful, but could not be amused even by 
Kitty, so great was her suspense, and so painful the necessity of re- 
serve. Kitty is nobler than we, was her hourly, almost momentarily, 
thought, and if I lose her, how blank, and unloved, and dreary my life 
will be ! 

If I lose Ella, thought Kitty, what beggar in all the world will be 
‘so poor, so friendless, so forlorn asI? I am like the prodigal; I can- 
not work, and to beg I am ashamed. She felt morally certain that 
Sir George’s departure had something to do with herself: Was he 
determined to find out the nature of her past intercourse with Perry ? 
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Was li suspicious concerning her career from the beginning? What 
would he think, how would he act, if he knew all ? 

At that thought Kitty would walk up and down her room ina passion 
of indignation against the Fates for having used her so hardly. I have 
nothing to be ashamed of but my poverty, she thought, with extreme 
bitterness,—nothing, nothing. Who can accuse me of ever forgetting 
that I was a woman? When did my pride in my good name for a 
single instant forsake me? When was I guilty of a light word, or of 
an immodest action? Ella, who is pure as the angels, is not more 
pure than I, and yet, because I am poor, such reputation avails 
nothing. Oh, poverty, poverty! why do you not kill us outright, 
body and soul, rather than so torture us ? 

But if Kitty’s mind was in a ferment when she had only suspicion 
as a base for her ,uneasinesss, what was her condition after reading the 
following letter from Mrs. Cornford ?— 


“Paradise Place, 


* Nov. 10th. 
“Dear Miss Goop-ror-Notuine, 


“A little, youngish-oldish, Jack-in-the-box looking man, 
with as much hair on his face as would make two or three clothes- 
brushes, came here yesterday to inquire about you and your belong- 
ings. I gave the first thing in the way of a pedigree that came to 
my mind, and if he took it as true, he must blame himself for being a 
fool, and not me, for taking him in. ‘Treat a donkey like a donkey, 
or youll soon see where you are for your pains,’ that is my motto, 
Kitty, and a good one as far as my experience of donkeys goes. 

“Well, I told the little wretch all this and much more, and praised 
you up much as a shopman praises up damaged goods he wants to get 
ridof. I wasn’t going to be the ruin of you, though you have been the 
ruin of my poor Perry ; for blood may be thicker than water, but if a 
motherless child you’ve taken care of isn’t your relation, who is? and 
you're my relation still, Kitty, and if ever you want what you never 
get except from the best of friends, namely, a little money and a 
little plain-speaking, count upon Polly Cornford. Your father was 
an English divine, remember that, and he went to India as a mis- 
sionary, and died there, and is buried at the foot of the Himalayan 
Mountains ; and your mother was the daughter of the younger son 
of Sir Thomas Mistletoe—remember that, too, and she was disin- 
herited, because she married a poor curate. Whatever you do, don’t 
muddle the story. 

“Now, didn’t I do my best for you? and I said, also, that you were 
no more like us than a pretty little blue and pink bean that has slipped 
into a bushel of grey field-peas, or something of the kind—which is 
true; but whether the bean is the best of the lot is another question. 
But write to us, my dear. ‘Good luck divides the best of friends, 
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says the dog who has stolen a bone to his neighbour; but it shan’t 
entirely divide us, and though we don’t want your bone, we want to 
know how it tastes. Is it full of marrow? Is it the best of bones ? 
How long will it last ? 

“ You needn’t grudge us this pleasure, for we're not envious, Kitty, 
only a little inquisitive, as old friends alyyays are. I hope you'll be 
happy with the grand folks, that’s all. Fine feathers, here and there, 
make a fine bird, and you'll never let people find out that you are a 
jay instead of a peacock, I know. Are you quite comfortable in your 
borrowed finery? Does it really fit? And if it doesn’t fit, how does 
it feel ? Well, there’s no accounting for tastes, as the devil said wher. 
he saw the Scotch people listening to sermons two hours long. 

“ Good-bye, little Daughter of Mammon, 
“ Yours ever, 
“ Pouty C. 


“ P.S.—Oh, dear ! I remember now that your father was an English 
parson ; pray, don’t forget.” 


Think of what Kitty must have felt as she read this letter ; picture, 
if you can, her rage, her terror, her mortification. Nothing as yet had 
happened so adverse to her fortunes as this; and as she held the letter 
in her hand, looking like a ghost, it seemed too horrible to be true. 

For a short time the blow paralysed her. She knew not whick 


way to move so as to prove a friend to herself; if indeed any harmless, 
much less expedient course of action were possible. Sir George at 
Paradise Place; Sir George Mrs. Cornford’s confidant ; Sir George 
a witness to the vagabondish, disreputable, unmitigated Bohemia, in 
which she had been reared! As she realized the full import of Mrs. 
Cornford’s letter, it seemed to her that the cup of her mortification 
was full to overflowing, and that her ruin was suddenly and irre- 
vocably accomplished. When Ella came to know all, would she not 
feel contaminated by the mere touch of her finger-tips? Would she 
not scorn her for having come to them under false colours? Would 
she not part from her, for once and for all ? 

And if Ella cast her out now, who was there to take her in? She 
had wronged Dr. Norman past forgiveness; she had wronged Perry 
past forgiveness ; she had felt so securely havened in Ella’s affection 
that she had well-nigh wronged Myra past forgiveness. And she 
could not dig, as she had said, and to beg, she was ashamed. She: 
sighed drearily as she glanced round her dainty: little room, and said 
to herself, that whatever ills she could bear, she could not bear 
poverty now. These soft cushions, these smooth-going carriages; 
these dainty meats and drinks were as necessary to her as if she had 
been accustomed to them from infancy. 

Poverty would soon kill me, I do think, she said, and if it did not, 
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it would make life more hateful to me than death itself. Oh! what 
shall I do? 

She sat still and pondered; but thought did not help her. She: 
walked up and down the room and railed at fortune; nor did that 
help her. At last she wept; and when did not tears help a woman ? 

Tears lightened her hearé and cleared her vision. Having wept, 
she felt strong enough to make an effort on her own behalf and to try 
whether she could not baffle mischance as she had often baffled 
it before. Was she not a host in herself? Was she not far-sighted 
beyond all the far-sighted people she knew ? 

When she had calmly considered the question in all its bearings, 
she came to the conclusion that if she could mend matters at once, 
she could only do so by one means. She must tell Ella the truth, 
and throw herself upon her generosity. Ella loved her dearly; a 
sister could hardly love her better; and she was of a most constant, 
clinging, loyal, fervent nature. Would Ella tolerate the idea of 
her friend, her darling, her counsellor, going out into the unkind 
world alone? Would not affection for once conquer pride ? 

Kitty was not well versed enough in the hearts of other women to 
feel sure on this point. She knew how generous men could be when 
they love; but was the same spirit of sacrifice to be expected of a 
woman towards her friend? It is true that they were dearer than 
most friends and had loved to style each other “sister;” their 
affection had been based on mutual esteem and admiration; their 
sympathies had drawn them nearer from day to day. 

Yet Kitty—who judged all women by herself—doubted. 

The day on which Mrs. Cornford’s letter arrived was to be devoted 
to some acquaintances of Ella’s, who were coming from Bordeaux, and 
thus the critical hour was put off for the present. Kitty bestirred 
herself on behalf of Ella’s guests, as usual arranged the breakfast- 
table, planned a charming excursion for the afternoon, helped Francine: 
to pack cups and saucers for the pic-nic tea, and showed no sign of 
the form of anxiety burning within till all her work was done. Then 
she dropped into a chair and sighed a weary little sigh, and put her 
hand to her heart. Ella was not present, but a little later in the day 
she noticed her friend’s pale looks ; and, though she dared not ask the 
reason of them,—having received an unsatisfactory letter from her 
father by the same post that had brought Mrs. Cornford’s, and 
naturally supposing that Kitty had heard from England also,—she 
contrived to manifest an extra tenderness. The party consisted of a 
widow lady and her four daughters: aristocratic, angular, amiable 
young ladies, who had doubtless been plump and pretty once, but 
were verging on the sere and yellow, nay, we will not be so impolite, 
the greenish-yellowish leaf. It was a sad spectacle; for these young 
ladies had been brought up m-rely to be ornamental, and though 
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they were now trying to take kindly to the more serious side of 
things, to interest themselves in hospitals for the sick, scientific 
studies, and so on, she could see that this philanthropic and scientific 
alacrity was not spontaneous. And then, though their mamma was a 
baronet’s widow, they were terribly poor, and if aristocratic poverty is 
not a harrowing thing,—what is? Their clothes were flimsy, and 
worn to the last degree; their shoes would not have withstood the 
first autumnal shower; their umbrellas were more fitted to keep 
their aristocratic heads cool than dry. It was a consoling thought 
that they were bound to the South, where people can go with the 
clothing that would suffice for statues, and take no harm. 

“We intend to be so industrious in the Pyrenees,” said the mother, 
glancing at the daughter. “Madeleine has become quite a botanist, 
and collects wherever she goes; Fanny paints in water-colours ; Janet 
is the social economist of the family and visits all the schools and 
orphanages by the way; and Constance and I are devoted to ento- 
mology. We found in Spain last summer the loveliest white snails 
you ever saw, as big as a mouse, and with the most knowing-looking 
horns.” 


“Tndeed !” said Ella, “but I don’t like snails at all. I could never 
eall a snail lovely.” 

“Oh! wait till you have a hobby, dear Ella, before you make fun 
of us,” cried Constance. ‘ Hobbies are the greatest boons the gods 


have provided as a compensation for all the ills to which flesh is 
heir to.” 


“ As if Ella had no hobby,” said Lady Gardiner ;—“ who is without ?” 

“This is my hobby,” answered Ella, laying her hand affectionately 
on Kitty’s arm. 

“And what is Miss Silver’s hobby ?” asked one of the ladies. 

“ Kitty’s hobby,” said Ella very quickly, “is to be good to every- 
body.” 

Kitty coloured a little. Was there any satire in Ella’s remark ? 
She could hardly believe it, though it sounded more like satire than 
anything else; but then we know our own hearts so much better 
than our best friends know them! Kitty and Ella were the very 
best friends. It was set fair on Ella’s weather-glass when Kitty was 
by ; it was gloomy, rain, storm, and much rain, when she was away. 
Kitty loved in a half humble, half lofty, protective fashion, that made 
her affection a staff for the gentle, sensitive, suffering Ella to lean on. 

And yet how little did these two women read each other’s thoughts! 
how far were they from knowing each other's hearts! On this par- 
ticular day, for instance, they sat face to face in the same carriage, 
ate at the same table, called each other by the same sisterly names of 


endearment, whilst each had her own painful secret, and still more 
painful, suspicion. 
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“ How much does she guess?” Ella asked herself again and again. 
“How much does she know ?” was the thought uppermost in Kitty's 
mind. 

And the ladies in the greenish-yellowish leaf went into ladylike 
ecstacies over their several hobbies, and a merry tea was partaken of 
in the sweet-scented pine-forest, and the somewhat dull dinner came 
to an end, and then Ella and Kitty found themselves alone. 


Cuarter XLIV. 
WHAT KITTY SAID ON HER OWN BEHALF. 


THE pine-scented air had never seemed half so sweet as it did that 
evening; soft breaths of flowers were blown from the garden, the 
twilight sky was the colour of lovely opals from east to west, and then 
the opals faded, and great stars shone about the purple heavens. 
Kitty looked at the stars and said to her own heart, “Oh! what has 
my miserable secret to do with a night like this ?” 

These small domestic tragedies, that seem bagatelles to write of, how 
hard are they to bear! 

We hear of nation warring against nation, of awful catastrophes in- 
volving the sacrifice of hundreds of fellow-creatures, and set about our 
daily affairs as if nothing had happened; but if anything has come 
between us and the person we love best in the world, what are we 
good for till all is made smooth again? We could almost hide our- 
selves in some distant country, so heart-sore, heart-sick, wretched are 
we! These sweet human affections, that are the best gifts Heaven 
has provided for us, must inevitably seem embittered and perplexing 
to us now and then; and we can no more see the good in such bitter- 
ness and perplexity than children can see the good in things created 
with stings and fangs. But the good will doubtless be revealed to us 
one day. 

It is easier to talk of painful matters at twilight, and as Ella rested 
on her sofa and Kitty sat in her easy chair opposite, she began in a 
low voice : 

“Ella, I have something to say to you that lies on my heart like 
a lump of lead. I must get rid of the lump whilst we are alone.” 

“Yes, dear,” Ella said, with plaintive resignation. She did not 
say, “Come close to me and say it, with your hand in mine,” as Kitty 
had hoped, but hardly expected. 

“T take great blame to myself that I did not speak out long ago 
when we were first thrown together, but I have always been such a 
coward where my affections are concerned, and I soon grew to care 
for you more than for all my other friends,” Kitty went on very 
proudly and calmly ; ‘and you were fond of me,—were you not ?” 
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“Oh, Kitty! how can you speak as if it were a thing past and done. 
I shall always care for you more than for any other friend.” 

“T know that, and I knew it all along, and yet to speak out is to 
put a barrier of some sort between you and me. It is natural for 
people to like to be happy. I said I would be happy as long as i 
could, at any risk, and I have been as happy as I suppose few people 
ever are. That will be something to remember.” 

Ella listened, trembling. What coald she say? What could she 
do? She was beginning to suffer as much as Kitty. The hardest 
thing of all was that they could not have out the story as children 
have out their quarrels, cheek to cheek and arms entwined. Ella was 
a child still where her affections were concerned, and she loved to be 
kissed and petted as children do; Kitty had loved and petted her 
hitherto, but Kitty seemed getting farther away from her with every 
word. Poor Ella! 

“The difference between your rank and mine ought to have made 
me frank,” Kitty went on, “but we met on grounds of equality, and 
when two women love each other as sisters, what do they think of 
rank? I never dreamed in those early days that our friendship would 
become in time so sweet and enduring a thing. I did not know you. 
I did not think that a day would come when I should wish to be your 
hired servant rather than nothing to you, and it has come now with a 
vengeance. I would rather be your hired servant, Ella, than reign 
supreme in a palace; yet I must go—and you cannot, you must not 
hold me back.” 

Ella listened and said not a word. She had never before realized 
how much Kitty was to her. She took in at a glance all the misery 
that the loss of such a friend would bring upon her; and yet she 
listened in silence. 

“Tf I had acted fairly by you, when we first began to think of each 
other as dear friends, I should have made some such confession as the 
one I am going to make now, leaving you to act upon it as you think 
proper,” Kitty said, and forthwith began her confession : 

“ Well, I am a social gipsy; born of them, bred among them, made 
love to by them. We lived like vagabonds on the face of the earth, 
taking no care for the morrow; feasting one day, starving the next ; 
but we broke no laws except those of custom and comfort. The men 
were honest, the women were good, and a universal tie of kindness 
and charity bound them together. It was a merry life that we led ia 
this Bohemia of ours, Ella, and as free from care as the life of the 
birds in the woods. If one of us wanted a shilling, a coat, or a loaf of 
bread, there were our neighbours, ready for us; and towards myself, 
the goodness was such as I should be wicked to forget. It was not 
a life inward, if of outward, vulgarity. We adored pictures, and 
music, and beautiful things, and often went without food to get a taste 
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ef them. Yet as I grew to be a woman, I hated the life. I longed for 
softness and refinement, as other women long for finery and admiration. 
Perhaps it was because I came of gentle blood—so they told me—and 
the instinct of respectability was too strong for me. I felt like an alien, 
and I determined to elevate myself, some day or other, at any cost, 
[ used to sit at home—a very Cinderella among the dirt—thinking, 
thinking ; scheming,scheming. I had no talents; that was the worst 
of it. I could act passably, but not well enough to go on the stage; 
I could sing and play a little, but had no real music in me; I could 
not draw a line to save my life. My only natural gift seemed the art 
of acquiring popularity—I ought to say affection. People always liked 
me better than anybody else. It was as if wherever I went I exercised 
a magnetic influence ; and this often without any volition of my own. 
If we were dunned by some hard-hearted grocer or butcher, I went to 
him and talked him into waiting for his money a little longer. There 
was a poor old Pole in our little colony, a teacher of languages, who 
would go without bread to buy me sweetmeats. If Mrs. Cornford’s 
pupils brought little gifts of flowers or fruit, they were always pre- 
sented to me. When one of them, Laura Norman, asked me to stay 
at her father’s house in the country, and I went, of course Dr. Norman, 
who was a widower of forty-two, fell in love with me; and his son, 
a youth of twenty, fell in love with me too, and I had no more sought 
their love than I had sought the love of the others at home. In an 
ill-advised moment I consented to become Dr. Norman’s wife, and if 
Myra had not offered me a home with her, I should have married him ; 
whether for good or evil, I know not; I fancy for evil. You know how 
entirely Myra leaned upon me and looked up to me. I believe she 
would have given me the half of her fortune in her generous, impulsive 
affection ; and we were as happy together as two women can be, when 
the only tie that binds them together is that of helplessness on one 
side and capability on the other. Myra is a mere child, as you know, 
and it was not likely that we should have much in common. Then I 
came to know you, and just when I have grown fonder of you than of 
all these loves of mine,—I must go. To lose the others pained me 
chiefly on their account; but to lose you, who have been my com- 
panion, my teacher, my ideal, is like going into a strange land, where 
I should be of no more account than thousands of forlorn emigrants. 
It is very hard,” Kitty said, sorrowfully ; ‘‘so hard that it leads me to 
doubt whether things are always ordered for the best,” and she broke 
off into a vehement, indignant sob. 

Just then Francine entered with a little lamp, and Kitty saw by 
the light of it that Ella was crying also. In a moment she was at 
her friend’s side, holding her little hands, calling her by pet names, 
and begging her to be comforted in a dozen loving phrases. 

“Oh! life is so short. It must not, must not be!” Ella said at last. 
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“Tf I am dear to you, are you less dear tome? Stay with us, dear 
Kitty, at least whilst you are happy.” 

“ How can I stay?” Kitty cried. “Are you not a high-born lady ? 
Am not I a gipsy,a pariah? Ah! you do not yet know all,” she 
added, without looking at her friend’s face; “Sir George has seen 
these old protectors and companions of mine. He will not think I 
ought to sit down to table with you after that.” 

“Oh!” Ella said, “now it is my turn to make a confession; and 
you would never guess how ignoble it is. When I think of my own 
capabilities of littleness, I hate myself. It was I who instigated papa 
to act as he has done; I did it with a good intention. I wanted to 
offer you a home with papa and me, as long as you might find it a 
happy one ; and it seemed as if I had no right to make the offer unless 
I was quite sure that nothing stood in the way of your future hap- 
piness and comfort.” 

She leaned forward, so that her head rested on Kitty’s shoulder, 
and added in a penitent, pathetic voice : 

“Why can one’s affections never be good and unselfish and un- 
worldly,—oh, why ?” 

“You wished me to stay with you always ?” Kitty asked, breathlessly. 

“Could anything else so good have happened to us both ?” Ella 
said, with a sad smile. “ You don’t know how different papa’s life and 
mine have been since you came to us. We were often quite tired of 
each other’s company before.” 

Kitty’s heart beat fast, but she listened in silence. It was very 
sweet to her to be so praised by Ella. 

“Rank does not naturally imply refinement,” Ella went on in the 
same plaintive voice, “ you must have seen that for yourself; and 
littleness of every kind has been the bugbear of my life, ever since I 
was a child. But there is no littleness in you that I could discover, 
and it breaks my heart to act meanly towards the person I most love 
and admire—in all the world,” she cried, throwing her arms around 
her friend’s neck. “Oh, Kitty, why was I not also born a gipsy—as 
you call yourself ?” 

And she laughed and cried, and kissed Kitty as franticly as if that 
very moment they were going to be separated for ever and ever. 

“Think what it would be for me to go back to a life without you! 
Women like me, who spend their days on the sofa, must live with 
women for the most part; and how dull they are! Oh, dear! how 
dull they are! Fancy your poor Ella shut up with Constance 
Gardiner and her snails !” 

The two girls laughed in the middle of their tears. 

“Or with Madeleine and her dried plants,” Ella went on, wiping 
her cheeks; “and they are exceptionally intelligent for the girls of my 
set, I assure you. There isn’t anything like originality amongst 
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them, poor things! Katty, having fared sumptuously, I can’t content 
myself with the crumbs that fall from the rich man’s table. I can’t 
go down from Kitty Silver to the Miss Gardiners.” 

“But, dear,” Kitty said, very thoughtfully and gravely, “if you 
really care for me so much, there need be no question of pride between 
you and me. I was too proud to accept Dr. Norman’s home, since I 
could not love him; I was too proud to eat of Myra’s bread. without 
paying back in such kind as I could; but I care more for you than for 
both of these, and I will not be proud now. Let me stay with you as 
your hired servant in the eyes of the world; let me eat at a separate 
table ; let me play the dependant’s part—I could do it easily—only let 
me stay. I must stay.” 

Ella looked up, radiant with smiles and tears. 

“ As if I should accept such a sacrifice from you, you dear, generous, 
high-souled thing,” she cried, fervently ; “ but now, I'll tell you what 
I think will be wisest for us to do. Having relieved our minds, we 
can afford to be happy again. Let us be happy for the present and 
not take any trouble about the future. You ,understand what I 
mean,” she said. “I’m determined that the happiness is to last, but 
I can do nothing till papa comes home. You are as free to act as 
the winds of Heaven, but a girl living with her father is as dependant 
upon him as a baby.” 

“Tt is easy enough for me to be happy now that I know how much 
you care for me,” Kitty answered. “There is, after all, some consola- 
tion in being a social gipsy ; one is liked for one’s own sake, and one 
naturally likes others for the same reason.” 

Then she rose from her station by the sofa, and began the usual 
evening amusement of reading aloud as if nothing had happened. 


Cuaprter XLY. 
ANCHORED. 


EVERYTHING went merry as a marriage-bell till Sir George’s return, 
which event naturally changed the course of things. Ella was deter- 
mined to keep Kitty, and Kitty was determined to stay; but Sir 
George must be umpire, and he was a very practical person; con- 
curring himself—not as they did, with high feelings and noble senti- 
ments, but with expediency and the material bearings of the question. 

He and Ella had a great many talks without coming to any con- 
clusion whatever. Sir George was shocked at Ella’s want of prudence 
and common-sense; at her recklessness in money matters; at her 
wilful opposition to the line of action he chalked out for her. No- 
thing could be more ladylike and sensible, he urged, than to show 
carefulness regarding the disposal of one’s income ; and Ella seemed 
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determined to dispose of her income as carelessly as if she were a 
speculator. 

“ After all, my darling Ella,” Sir George said, “I don’t think you 
have adjusted the moral balance of the case so well as I have done. 
Every value in this world is a relative value, and let us be as fond of 
Miss Silver as we may, we are only justified in giving her what her 
care, gifts, and talents would gain for her elsewhere.” 

“Oh, papa! as if I could think of Kitty in that way.” 

“You have never studied political economy, my dear, or it would 
come naturally to you. Society is made up of exchange, and each 
member is only entitled to give the real value of the thing he obtains. 
Now, our dear Miss Silver is a noble creature—I don’t know another 
woman like her—but it will be a disadvantage to her through life 
that she comes of—well—of what class shall I say ?—of the people? 
and in offering her a home under our roof, we are bound to take that 
fact into consideration.” 

Ella’s heart was swelling with indignation, but she loved her father 
too well, and was too used to such displays of feeling on his part, to 
take offence. 

She merely said, colouring painfully whilst she spoke : 

“ Dear papa, we are only concerned with Kitty herself.” 

“Oh, my dear, you wouldn’t feel so about it if you had seen what 
T haye seen.” And as Sir George recalled poor Polly Cornford’s well- 
intended cordiality, he shrugged his shoulders. “ That woman actually 
asked me to take a glass of Hollands!” 

“But, dearest papa, we are not taking Mrs. Cornford to live with 
us. Kitty has of her own accord broken from such of her early 
connections as she deemed unsuitable ; and though she would always 
help her old friends if in trouble—which only an ungrateful person 
could refuse to do—she belongs as little to them as you or I.” 

“T admit that, my dear.” 

“Then we are only arguing in a circle,” Ella continued, “and there 
is no more to be said.” 

Sir George fidgeted a little, as he always did before venturing upon 
a heterodox sentiment in his daughter's hearing. 

“There is only this to be said: that if we make Miss Silver's 
allowance such as you propose, she will be receiving more than half 
the curates and vicars of England.” 

“Tf you think that I shall be behaving too generously to Kitty, 
she must go, papa, that is all,” Ella said, coldly and firmly. “I will 
not accept the sacrifice of her freedom, her time, and her interests, 
for such a miserable pittance as you would hardly offer a nursery 
governess.” 

“Of course, you must do as you think proper, my dear.” 

So the matter ended. 
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Ella was happy; Sir George grew reconciled to the loss of his 
money ; Kitty felt ‘‘ anchored ” at last. 

She said to herself, that she had guided the little craft of her destiny 
well through stormy seas and adverse weather, and that she had cast 
anchor in a happy haven. Would she be ever tempted to try another 
voyage? Would she weary of this pleasant port? She thought not. 
She hoped not. She was a little tired of sitting alone at the helm, 
and steering hither and thither in quest of good luck. Why could 
she not rest now ? 

Of the future she never thought. The life with Sir George and 
Ella seemed so agreeable and so suited to her that she settled down, 
for once seeking nothing better, for once hoping nothing beyond. 
Here she had the appliances of wealth, the society of cultivated people, 
plenty of money for her own uses, plenty of change, amusement, and 
admiration. Her spirits rose, her eyes grew brighter, her physical 
and mental powers developed themselves in this new atmosphere of 
prosperity. She felt as if she could not do enough for Sir George 
and Ella, for her old friends in Paradise Place, and for the whole 
world in general. She sent her poor old protégé, Papa Peter, who, 
she knew, was now infirm and almost wholly dependent upon Polly 
Cornford’s bounty, a ten-pound note; she sent Mimi, Tommie, and 
Binnie each a necklace, and Polly a little gold brooch. 

She would fain have showed some kindness to Dr. Norman, but 
knew no way; she did, however, send Christraas gifts to Laura and 
Prissy, thinking he would be pleased that his children should have 
some place in her memory still. 

To a mind so active as Kitty’s, it was infinitely preferable to find 
herself a member of the Bartelotte household, rather than a guest. 
Formerly the question had ever been—*“ Does Miss Silver like this ?” 
Now the question was—“ Does Kitty think this quite the best thing 
for us to do ?” 

Kitty’s opinion, which was always given meekly and rather as a 
tentative than as an opinion, generally led the way, and this su- 
premacy could but be pleasant. Kitty, in fact, ruled the household. 
If the servants pleased Kitty they pleased everybody. Ifa plan found 
favour in Kitty’s eyes, Sir George ceased to discuss it with Ella. If 
Sir George proved fractious in money matters, Kitty had but to talk 
the matter over with him and he grew tractable as a lamb. 

Kitty, in truth, had found her vocation. She had not to do now, as 
in Myra’s case, with a mind immeasurably inferior to her own, tat with 
minds, if not her equals in some things, at least her superiors in others. 
She had not Ella’s education as a lady; she had not Sir George’s 
education as a man of the world ; and to both Ellaand Sir George she 
could look up by turns. They admired her for herself alone, and not 
as poor little Myra had done, for her versatility in things acquired. 
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It was not necessary for Kitty to shine here by the means of mush- 
room accomplishments. Mediocrity in ordinary feminine pursuits 
might well be permitted to one who was so lavishly gilted by nature ; 
and though Ella encouraged her to pursue the study of music, it was 
for Kitty’s sake, not her own, since she only cared for music of the 
very best kind. Kitty, therefore, could rest on her oars. 

She found herself in the happy position of an ambitious woman, 

who is told that to improve herself any more, were but gilding refined 
gold and painting the lily. ‘Good Heavens!” she would say to her- 
self, and smile, “ had I married Dr. Norman he would have set me to 
the study of Greek and transcendental mathematics at least. Had I 
staid with Myra, I must have gone on perfecting myself in all sorts of 
drawing-room accomplishments; had I staid in Paradise Place, as 
Perry’s wife even, I must have learned how to cook the dinner and 
make a shirt—from what miseries have I not escaped! She was 
good enough and clever enough for these new friends of hers. Why 
should they want her to be perfect? Sir George felt supreme con- 
tempt for any woman who openly set her judgment above his own, 
and the only weakness of Ella’s sweet nature was that she loved to 
pose as a moral teacher. 
There was a fund of religious enthusiasm in her mind, nurtured on 
the works of German theologians and mystics, that could seldom find 
means of expression, much less sympathy. Sir George's religious 
| notions consisted of going to church, which he always looked upon asa 
duty owed to society, and of avoiding subscriptions and other clerical 
claims on every occasion. The clergy ought to be paid, he used to 
say with relish, according to the Buddhist law: only the eloquent 
| preachers getting clarified butter, honey, and sugar, and the dull and 
long-winded going off with a bare allowance of paddy. But he sat 
out the dullest sermons with equanimity, regarding it as a sort of 
penance which would make up for shortcomings in other respects. 
Had he been on his dying bed he would have summoned a priest to 
| administer the last communion, regarding the priest all the while as a 
| very poor creature indeed, and laughing in his sleeve at the idea of 
having limited his burial fees by testament. 

Poor Ella was, therefore, only casting her pearls before swine when 
! quoting some beautiful thought of Theodore Parker and Schleiermacher 
to her father; but even theological pearls were not wasted on Kitty. 
What a lesson on pearls and swine does such a person as Kitty read 
us! She was always on the look-out for pearls, and grew richer and 
plumper every day, whilst we, like the poor stupid swine, content 
ourselves with the acorns of the field. 

As long as Ella would talk, Kitty would listen, till she knew so 
much about Miss Cobbe’s Theory of Intuitions and the points at issue 
between Strauss and Rénan, and the teachings of the Coquerels and 
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Ecce Homo, that she might have taken a first-class medal in an 
examination on modern theology and its teachers. 

Examinations were far from Kitty’s thoughts, though she liked to 
learn what Ella wished to teach her. Ella knew that she had no re- 
ligion and was sure to insist upon her having a religion one day; but 
that question was not mooted yet, and Kitty hoped that it might not 
be mooted for a very long time. 

So long as Ella seemed satisfied with the progress of her theological 
education, it was enough. Ella was not really satisfied, and regarded 
Kitty as a lost sheep, that it was her felicitous destiny to gather to 
the fold of her orthodoxy at some time or other. For the present 
she could wait. There were soon new ties of interest arising between 
the two girls. It was not like lying on a bed of roses to be the 
daughter of a man like Sir George Bartelotte, and Kitty was the first 
friend to whom Ella had confided her domestic discomforts. Hitherto 
there had ever been a delicate reserve on both sides regarding this 
matter. Ella would never make comments, and Kitty would be 
blind and deaf whenever Sir George made himself unpleasant by 
interference in efieminate trifles. Now, the veil was dropped on both 
sides. 

“Why should I mind telling you anything ?” Ella said, “ you are 
as devoted to papa as if you were his daughter, and cannot help seeing 
his little faults.” 

“ And do I keep any secrets from you >” Kitty made answer. 

So no secrets were kept on either side, and Ella grew doubly 
patient with her father’s whims, having some one always at hand to 
sympathize, to counsel, or to laugh and cry with her, as the case 
might be. 

Of course it was Kitty’s fate to be now and then désillusioné, as 
the French say. Her aspirations after refinement had been a little 
disappointed at Dr. Norman’s house and Myra’s also; but had not 
Ella’s mother been the granddaughter of an earl, and was not Ella’s 
father the cousin of a peer of the realm? Surely here, if anywhere, 
the atmosphere would be composed of aristocratic hydrogen, oxygen, 
pur et simple, totally unalloyed by proletarian elements. 

She confessed to herself that Sir George often uttered sentiments, 
the moral vulgarity of which would have shocked even Polly Corn- 
ford; he never violated the rules of grammar; he never used coarse 
expressions, but the mean little thought was none the less evident, the 
unmanly or illiteral opinion none the less repulsive. 

Ella was perfectly refined ; was she more so in thought or deed than 
the hard-working little photographers, Vittoria and her sisters, or the 
unsophisticated Laura ? 

Time was teaching Kitty many things in which she had been 
hitherto childishly, egregiously ignorant. Amongst others, it was 
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teaching her the pith of that excellent old maxim—“ All is not gold 
that glitters.” 

But then so long as the glitter was there, Kitty did not much con- 
cern herself about the gold; the first was enough to make her happy. 


At this period of her history she was very happy; at least she 
thought so. 


Cuarrer XLVI. 


THE JOURNEY SOUTH. 


Wits the first touch of briskness in the air, Ella began to cough; and 
the physician said she must go farther south. After some discussion 
Malaga was decided upon, partly, because a friend of Sir George’s had 
offered him the loan of a house there; and partly, because Ella had 
never yet set foot on Spanish ground. So the preparations were 
made, and the journey was accomplished by means of Kitty’s and Sir 
George’s combined forces, with wonderful comfort and tolerable 
economy. 

They travelled first-class, and took with them a courier, a page, and 
two maids, which fact inspired even the phlegmatic Spanish innkeepers 
with something like awe. Wherever they went, the best hotels were 
selected, Sir George settling the tariff of every expense on arrival. 
Compared to poor Perry’s journey over the same ground, ‘a few weeks 
back, this was like a pompous progress of royal personages. Yet 
who would not rather have been Perry’s companion, and seen with 
Perry’s eyes? Wherever cathedrals, or picture-galleries, or ruins were 
to be seen, Kitty went escorted by Sir George and the courier. Sir 
George knew a great deal about architecture and antiquities, some- 
thing also of pictures; and did his best to inform Kitty. But nothing 
could possibly have been duller, Kitty thought, though she very care- 
fully concealed her sentiments. Sir George saw everything that was 
to be seen for his money, tired himself and his companion to death 
rather than let cicerones cheat him of a real, and had not the faintest 
notion that where he saw dry bones only, other people “made the 
dry bones to live.” 

When Kitty came home from these excursions she made the dry 
bones to live, indeed, for Ella’s benefit. She had not the fine insight 
into the innermost soul of beautiful things, that Perry, the Bianchis, 
and even brusque, noisy, talking Polly possessed so largely; but she 
had a keen sense of outward harmony and perfection, and transcribed 


her experiences and impressions to Ella with marvellous vivacity 
and colouring. 


Of course, wherever they took up their residence for any time, they 
made use of letters of introduction; and these furnished a little 
diversion much more in Kitty’s way, than sight-seemg. Men and 
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women interested her so much more than people and things; she 
could never see too much of such society as she could see inti- 
mately, no matter whether it was composed of the salt of the earth 
or not. 

“How you read people’s characters!” Ella would say, half in 
admiration, half in alarm. “I feel quite afraid of you! Iam sure no 
one has a weakness that you do not discover.” 

Which was quite true; but the fact need not have rendered Kitty 
awful in anybody’s eyes, since she took no weaknesses amiss. 

At Malaga they settled down for several months, in a prettily- 
situated villa outside the town. It happened that a great many 
English and other tourists had flocked thither that season, and Kitty 
and Ella might have been as gay as they pleased. Sir George always 
selected foreign society on principles of economy ; it cost a great deal 
less in the matter of eating anddrinking. Ella selected it on aesthetic 
grounds, finding the ordinary run of foreign tourists more cultivated 
and polished than English ones. Their guests were mostly French, 
with a sprinkling of English and Americans, and as is always the case 
in small societies abroad, people saw a great deal of each other. 
There is very little sight-seeing in Malaga; so that after the first 
week or two visitors settled down to such routine as best suited their 
tastes and habits; in unison, according to the rules of social natural 
selection, with those acquaintances who best suited them. 

Kitty's gift, par excellence, was that of organizing social life, and 
making it agreeable. No wonder she was so loved and courted and 
adored in this weary work-a-day world, where, for the most part, 
poor every-day human existence is left to itself,—unbeautified and 
uncared for. 

Perfected capacity, however, like genius, entails responsibilities on 
the possessor, and Kitty soon found her excess of popularity becoming 
a burden. At Shelley House she had been the adoration of a simple- 
hearted family only; at Myra’s house, the adoration of Myra, and of 
no one else; at Fontainebleau, the adoration of a very small circle 
indeed. Here the case was very different. The winter residents at 
Malaga numbered half a score of families, and though Kitty did not 
stand on an equal pinnacle of form with all, she was universally 
acknowledged to be the leading spirit of the little society. The 
Gardiners were there, and the versatile Mr. Tyrrell, who had been at 
Fontainebleau, was there, enjoying life as much as ever: among new 
acquaintances a certain Baron de Fontanié must be mentioned. 

Kitty had never seen any one at all like the Baron de Fontanié 
before. He was not young, and certainly not handsome in the 
ordinary acceptation of the word; but he had what goes much farther 
in the world than good looks, namely, distinguished manners and the 
quality of amiability in almost equal proportion with Kitty herself. 
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He possessed only the ordinary accomplishments of a gentleman, could 
neither play divinely like Mr. Tyrrell, nor shoot and hunt like Captain 
Longley; but he had held a diplomatic appointment at one of the 
most polished courts of Europe, and he combined a rare knowledge of 
the world, with what Emerson calls, “the happiest way of doing 
things.” 

It was natural that a man like the Baron de Fontanié, who was rich, 
unmarried, and agreeable, should be sought after in a society of which 
several were handsome young ladies ; and ladies neither young nor old, 
to whom the fact of his bachelorhood was a pleasant subject to specu- 
late upon. Kitty did not speculate upon it; she was quite satisfied 
with her lot as she had chosen it just then, and did not want to make 
an exchange of certainties for uncertainties. The Baron found her the 
most charming woman, and the most attractive companion of any in 
the place; so, without the least sentimentality on the one side, or 
coquetry on the other, sprang up a friendship, or rather a comrade- 
ship, as newas it was delightful to both. This frank liking could not 
be set down as flirtation by outsiders. Whenever an excursion was 
formed, the Baron contrived to place himself in the same carriage 
with Kitty, as her vis-d-vis. If a hill were climbed, he proffered his 
arm to her before any one else had time to do so. As much deference 
as society permits a man to show to any lady whose mere acquaintance 
he is, the Baron showed Kitty. 

Ella, who was as unselfish as a woman can be, delighted to see he: 
friend’s life made pleasant by this new element in it. The two girls 
talked of the Baron and of his marked liking for Kitty, with a perfect 
frankness, and laughed at the foolish little world of Malaga for calling 
it by any other name. 

“Oh, dear,” Kitty said one day, “it makes one fit to laugh and cry 
in a breath to see how one’s best friends misunderstand one! Actually, 
Sir George is angry with me now, and all because of the Baron.” 

“ And the Gardiners are in a pet with us both—and all because of 
the Baron!” laughed Ella. 


“And Mr. Tyrrell is not a bit like himself, all because of the 
Baron!” echoed Kitty. 

“And we shall have to cast our tents and be off away, and all 
because of the Baron !” 

“Oh! Ella!” 

Kitty looked so unmistakably aghast that Ella could not forbear 
smiling a roguish smile, 

** Of course we won't leave Malaga, my dear, ii——” She put her 





arm round her friend, and looked into her eyes, inquisitively, before 
finishing her sentence. “If the Baron’s friendship for you is likely 
to become anything more serious, and you are his ally.” 

“Ella!” Witty said, in her superior sort of way, “Iam no more 
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in love with the Baron than I was with Dr. Norman; and he is no 
more in love with me than he is with any one of the Gardiners.” 

“Don’t be too sure of that.” 

“But I am sure of it. As if a woman of sense couldn't tell 
whether a man’s liking for her was a dangerous liking or no! Now, 
the Baron’s liking is a safe liking, and it is very meddlesome of people 
to concern themselves with it to our mutual discomfort. I hate 
Bohemia and its ways; but the sp‘rit of liberty that prevailed there 
had something really good about it, and moral too. It prevented 
pettiness.” 

And Miss Kitty held up her handsome head, and looked exceedingly 
dicnified. 

“Why should anything like friendship be quite impossible between 
men and women in respectable society ?” she said. “ Love is like eating 
Dead Sea apples; but friendship—a less enticing and far wholesomer 
{ruit—should be freely permitted to all. How seldom one can taste 
it! There was Dr. Norman, whom, as a friend, I loved with all my 
heart ; why could he not let it rest so? There is the Baron, whose 
acquaintance is very, very pleasant ; why may I not have it ?” 

“ Because he is sure to fall in love.” 

“Indeed, and indeed, he will do no such thing.” 

“Did not Dr. Norman? Did not Mr. Perugino? Did not Dr. 
Norman’s son ?” 

“ And these are but three out of the many men I have known inti- 
mately! You don’t know the world as I do, Ella. It will always be 
the shy, homely, helpless Dr. Normans, and the poor good-for-nothing 
Peruginos, who will want me to marry them to the end of the chapter, 
and not the rich, brilliant Tyrrells, or the polished, aristocratic Barons 
with a dozen decorations. Men of their stamp invariably prefer a 
feebler type of woman—the pretty dolls, in fact; whilst the others 
fall on their knees before the first strongly-marked feminine character 
they meet.” 

“There are exceptions to every rule; and certainly the Baron has 
showed himself very devoted to you.” 

“ Do let us go into the garden, and eat some custard apples, by way 
of a refreshment,” Kitty said, coaxingly ; “I feel in such a very bad 
temper.” 

And the two girls said no more about the Baron that day. 

Finding Kitty so sore on the subject, Ella felt afraid to recur to it 
of her own accord, though sadly anxious to speak the thought of her 
mind. 

What if Kitty’s indignant protest against society covered a deep 
feeling which she would not bring herself to confess even to her dearest 


friend? What if Kitty’s heart was really touched at last, and she 
loved the Baron ? 
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What if the Baron wished to make her his wife ? An indescribable 
sense of fear took possession of Ella’s mind, and there rested. Was 
this sweet new gift of Heaven to be short-lived as the joy of an insect’s 
existence in the brightness of a summer hour ? 

To this friendless, sisterless, motherless girl, Kitty’s friendship had 
come as the return of health to the sick, as an accession of wealth to 
the poverty-stricken, as the unexpected advent of children to the 
childless. Kitty seemed to fill the place of friend, sister, mother, all 
in one; and Ella had rested on her strong affection, thankful to 
Heaven for the boon, and asking no other. 

She realised now on what frail tenure her lease of happiness was 
held. Kitty loved her like a sister, but Kitty was young, clever, 
beautiful; who so likely to marry in all the world as she? 

Again, was not the advantage of this compact of friendship chiefly 
advantageous to her father and herself ? 

They gave Kitty the grosser necessaries of life, shelter, food, and 
the wherewithal to be clothed; she gave in return what money 
cannot purchase, what even affection cannot command, namely, the 
rare gifts of a rare mind, and the wealth of the sweetest disposition in 
the world. Beautiful, winning, adorable Kitty! How should they 
bear to lose her? How should they pass their lives without her ? 

Ella pondered on this question during the silent hours of the night, 
and came to the conclusion that nothing should induce her to act a 
selfish part towards her friend in this emergency; that anything in 
the world should be sacrificed rather than Kitty’s happiness. 

If the Baron desired to marry Kitty, and Kitty desired to marry 
the Baron, she would dispose of part of her little property, rather than 
Kitty should go without some sort of dof. She would move Heaven 
and earth rather than put an obstacle in the way of the marriage. 

Ella was one woman out of hundreds, for she could have a friend 
of her own sex and not be jealous ! 
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Percy Dysshe Shelley. 


In the dawning twilight of the present century there might from 
time to time have been seen, pacing silently the noisy thoroughfares 
of Cheapside or the Strand, a slim youth, the melody of whose un- 
righteous song was destined soon to fall upon the world with a 
strange, disturbing power. This youth, whose beauty struck you as 
something effeminate and feeble, whose height seemed to be diminished 
by the contraction of a perpetual stoop, whose clothes forced them- 
selves upon your vision as cut in accordance with prevalent fashion, 
but evinced signs of carelessness and neglect, and whose abundance of 
brown locks came away from his hat in mazy entanglements, was 
none other than Percy Bysshe Shelley. He held a well-thumbed 
volume in his hand. His senses were absorbed in the perusal of its 
pages, and his ear was deaf to the clamour around him. He mingled 
with the crowd, but was not of it. He was taking part in an ideal 
life, and the realities around him possessed the shadowy semblances of 
adream. His movement on being opposed by what seemed to him to 
be a phantom, but which was in reality some incautious passer-by, 
was rapid and almost amounted to a dart; he evaded such an obstruc- 
tion by a side movement of great alacrity. Sometimes he raised his 
eyes from the book, and then you saw that they were large and blue, 
and you might also perceive in them an inexpressible lustre, as if they 
gazed upon scenes which common men could not behold. 

Shelley was born at Field Place, near Horsham, Sussex, on the 4th 
of August, 1792, and was the eldest son of Timothy Shelley, Esq., 
who was son and heir to the title and estates of Sir Bysshe Shelley. 

Few men, in as brief a period, have had so many fierce battles to 
fight, so many perplexing difficulties to overcome, so many crushing 
vicissitudes to encounter, so much malignity, calumny, and misrepre- 
sentation to endure, as this noble-minded poet. The venom of evil- 
tongued men never ceased to flow upon his name and reputation. The 
day previous to his death, speaking to Mrs. Leigh Hunt, he said, 
“If I die to-morrow I have lived to be older than my father; I am 
ninety years of age.” This remark falls with a mournful significance 
{rom the lips of a man who had seen scarcely thirty summers. 

Heir to immense wealth, and boasting a good descent, it would 
seem that upon entering life his prospect was a singularly brilliant 
‘one. But, unfortunately for Shelley, his father was a bigot, and 
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grossly intolerant. A man who cherished an intense hatred of any- 
thing which deviated from the beaten track of formal conventionalism ; 
a man whose idea of pleasure did not exteud beyond the boundary of 
his own estate; a man, moreover, who seems to have been densely 
ignorant and hopelessly narrow-minded, was clearly no preceptor for 
the brilliant intellect of Perey Bysshe Shelley. 

Of the early childhood of the poet we can glean but scanty par- 
ticulars, if any. One biographer states that he amused himself “in 
wandering about the beautiful grounds of his father’s mansion, and 
doing mischief.” After a long period devoted to delectable thought 
upon this statement, we are enabled to remark that we cannot 
perceive the rembtest approach to originality in the fact or habit 
it records. Another biographer dwells, with an odd seriousness, on 
the fact of Shelley, asa lad, having accidentally set fire, with a burn- 
ing glass, to a huge tree; and records the sagacity of some critic, who 
seems to have discovered, in this marvellous and unpremeditated act, 
the disposition to annihilate established doctrines, which distinguished 
his maturer years. 

At six years of age we find him at a day-school, not far removed 
from his parents’ abode, and at ten he became a pupil in a seminary 
at Brentford. Here his form was so placed as to obtain a view from 
one of the windows, and he would often gaze abstractedly at the 
clouds which floated lazily in the summer sky, but from such reveries 
he was often suddenly startled by a violent box on the ear dealt by 
the heavy hand of his iron-hearted and dull-brained tutor. Thus his 
genius, in its early budding time, was checked by the hand which 
should have fostered its growth. 

From Brentford, at thirteen, Shelley was removed to Eton, where, 
at that time, fagging had reached a hideous climax. Against this 
odious practice Shelley’s generous mind revolted with unswerving 
persistency. He refused to fag, and at once became the mark at 
which the dirt of the whole school was hurled. It was here that, 
unencouraged, he exhibited his astounding facility for producing Latin 
verses. But his keenest delight was chemistry. Here he made the 
young generation gape with stupid wonder at his experiments. This 
pursuit at one time led him into trouble. Lodging as he did at the 
house of one of the tutors, he was discovered producing a blue flame 
in his chamber. The tutor asked, with some show of anger (such 
experiments being prohibited in the place) what Shelley was doing. 
Shelley replied at once that he was “raising the devil.” Whereupon 
the tutor seized hold of an instrument which threw him with some 
violence against the wall, being, as it turned out, a highly-charged 
electrical machine. As may be presumed, the aspiring student of 
chemistry paid dearly for his experiments. 

It was at this time that his first literary production—a novel 
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entitled “ Zastrozzi ”—was given to the world, for which it is stated he 
received the sum of forty pounds. 

From Eton, in 1810, he went to University College, Oxford, where 
he applied his mind, with unremitting assiduity, to the acquisition of 
knowledge. Here, also, he devoted himself to chemistry with increased 
zeal and a curious indifference to accidents. 

Shelley had now attained to a period of life at which a man either 
has the boldness and patient laboriousness to think for himself, or 
consigns the task into the hands of other men. He was an exact 


and profound logician, and could discern with unerring precision the: 


defects and weaknesses of our religious dogmas. ‘The arguments in 
favour of the existence of a God (though he did not doubt the truth) * 
did not satisfy his logical exactness. Shelley has been called by many 
an atheist, but we do not perceive upon what show of reasoning 
this epithet can be applied to him. That he was a deist we are not 
so well prepared to deny; but we are satisfied, that he was a man 
who could perceive in the delicate investiture of the minutest atom 
with life and beauty, in the varied, exhaustless, and ever-changing 
forms which nature assumes, from the snow-cloud that floats in ether 
to the kindling light of the tiny flower that gems the hedgerow, the 
workings of a spirit, the ceaseless energy and ever-waking power of 
which filled him with the persuasion that it could be none other than 
Eternal and Divine. 

Here then he raised his hand against established opinion by i issuing 
a pamphlet in which he demanded—though not in so many words— 
more exact reasoning in defence of the existence of a Deity. 

This terrible fruit-dropping of an inquiring mind so alarmed the 
dull, unthinking authorities of the College, that he was precipitately 
and most unjustly expelled. 

“T never saw him,” says Hogg, “so deeply shocked and so cruelly 
agitated, as on this occasion. He sat on the sofa, repeating with 
convulsive vehemence the words, ‘Expelled, expelled, expelled! his 
hand shaking with emotion and his whole frame quivering.” 

“T remember as if it occurred yesterday,” Medwin tells us,f “ his 
knocking at my door in the Temple, at four o’clock in the morning, 
the second day after his expulsion. I think I hear his cracked voice 
with his well-known pipe. ‘Medwin, let me in; I am expelled (here 
followed a loud, hysterical laugh), I am expelled for atheism !” 

Not only was he expelled from College, but, when his father came 
to know of his atrocious iniquity, he would not permit him to take 
shelter under his roof. 

The parents also of his cousin, Harriet Grove, with whom Shelley 

* “JT here take God (and a God exists) to witness.”—Letter to Hogg, 
see Hogg’s “ Life of Shelley.” 

t Hogg’s “ Life of Shelley.” t Medwin’s “ Life of Shelley.” 
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had the previous year fallen in love, now put an end to the intimacy 
which existed between them. His expulsion from a place where the 
conveniences for the acquirement of knowledge, which was so great and 
overwhelming a desire in him, were so full and so admirable, seemed 
to deprive him, at one blow, of half the enjoyment, and the whole 
object, of his life. 

The act of his father did not much overwhelm one who had come 
to consider comfort as an unnecessary luxury for a man, but it could 
not fail to render his future prospects sinister and forlorn, and he 
might well esteem himself as 


“ce 





neglected and apart, 
A herd-abandoned deer, struck by the hunter’s dart.” 


The first torture he underwent would be sufficiently wringing to a 
man, but the sudden overthrow of his love for Harriet Grove was not 
likely, for a time, to be less felt. ‘The force of a passion which is, in 
some men, greater than the lust of fame or glory, and more potent 
than the desire of wealth or position, was not likely to be a slight one 
in this romantic enthusiast. He did nothing by halves. The youth 
who, in after years (unfitted as he was—delicate, suffering, and 
frail), walked the hospital solely for the purpose of relieving the 
suffering which he constantly beheld around him, was not likely to 
be weak or vacillating in anything he undertook. The first attach- 
ment of a mind so strong in its purpose was no mere sickly effusion of 
the affections, but the intense concentration of the whole soul into one 
burning flame of devotion and of love; it was a passionate and deep 
attachment which men of less powerful natures are little able to under- 
stand. 

Thus at nineteen years of age he became the victim of despotism 
im three separate acts, which, combined, must have fallen upon a 
sensitive nature like his, with almost insufferable force. So originality, 
when it is daring enough to assert itself, is nipped by the hands of 
men who profess to be the representatives of a country which is some- 
times denominated “the land of Liberty.” 

Shelley thus found himself thrust upon the rude world with scarce 
sufficient means to meet his daily requirements. On arriving in 
London he proceeded to select inexpensive apartments, and, after some 
considerable search, he took rooms—to stay there “for ever,” as he 
said—in Poland Street, which he immediately occupied. 

To this lonely precinct of a clamorous thoroughfare there came to 
see him, at intervals, lighting his dim abode with a radiance which 
might belong to one of his own ethereal creations, a slim, delicate, 
fair-haired maiden of sixteen, who was destined to exercise an im- 
portant influence upon his future life. This fair creature, by name 
Harriet Westbrook, was a school-friend of Shelley’s sisters, then at a 
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boarding-school at Brompton. Harriet was delegated by them to 
visit and hand over to Shelley, from time to time, the savings which 
their tender devotion to him inspired them to make out of their own 
pocket-money. To this gentle visitant Shelley’s spirit, ever filled 
with sympathy and harmony with whatever was pure and beautiful, 
in no long time attached itself, though we are told he was never deeply 
in Jove with her. 

About this time Shelley's father, a new settlement of the property 
having been brought about, was induced to allow him two hundred 
pounds a year. Thus becoming possessed of an income sufficient, in 
his estimation as a man of simple habits and tastes, to enable him to 
marry, Shelley, in one of his impulsive fits, eloped with his pretty 
visitor, and reaching Gretna Green the young couple were married, 
and from thence they proceeded to Edinburgh. When we consider 
the cruel termination of Shelley's first love, we are not surprised at 
this imprudent step on the part of so young and inexperienced a 
youth ; it would suggest itself to him as the only and perfectly natural 
way by which he might avoid a second calamity. When we consider 
also his views in regard to matrimony, and his thoroughly guileless 
mind, and his perfect freedom from the contamination of the evil 
which is so common to young men, we can see no crime although 
great imprudence in this abrupt step. At this time he was but nine- 
teen years of age, and his girl-wife sixteen. 

From Edinburgh they removed to York and from thence to Keswick, 
where Shelley fell into the good graces of the Duke of Norfolk and 
made the acquaintance of Southey, De Quincey, and other men of 
talent and celebrity. It had become a habit with Shelley on perusing 
the work of any living writer, if enamoured of the book, to open up 
a correspondence with its author; and in this way he made many 
friendships, amongst which may be mentioned at this time that of 
Godwin, the author of “ Political Justice.” 

And in the same year, although previous to his marriage, he made 
the acquaintance of Leigh Hunt. 

While residing at Keswick there came to him, from over the water, 
the moans of, as he thought, an oppressed nation. The weakness of 
a people, which would bring disgrace and ruin upon itself if permitted 
to hold the reins in its own hands, gave utterance to these cries; 
and as a charger, hearing the first sound of the onslaught, strings 
every nerve and displays impatience for action, so Shelley’s philan- 
thropic spirit at the sound of this outcry, aroused itself within him, 
and denied him peace till, crossing over to the scene of the tumult, he 
mingled in the strife. Arriving in Dublin, he took up, with that 
high enthusiasm and concentration of power which characterized 
him, the cause of a people whom he thought was misruled. He at 
once issued an address calling upon the Irish to redress their wrongs 
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and rid themselves of their intolerable grievance. But his mad raving 
in a little pamphlet did not do much good for the Emerald Isle. 

Here also we find him, for the first and last time, in the character 
of a public orator. 

Rising up upon the platform, with his delicate, hairless features, his 
long dusky locks, bright eyes, and slim figure; his thin, sharp, un- 
melodious voice forcing itself piercingly through the hum of the 
crowd, we think we hear him say: 

“Tam an Englishman, and when I reflect on the crimes committed 
by my nation on Ireland, I cannot but blush for my countrymen, did 
I not know that arbitrary power never failed to corrupt the heart 
of man... . I walk through the streets, and I see the fane of liberty 
converted into a temple of Mammon (loud applause). I behold 
beggary and famine in the country—I never saw such in any country ; 
and I can lay my hand on my heart and say that the cause of such 
sights is the union with Great Britain (hear, hear). I am resolved to 
do my utmost to promote the repeal of the union. Catholic emanci- 
pation would do a great deal towards the amelioration of the condition 
of the people; but I am convinced that the repeal of the union is of 
more importance. I consider that the victims whose members vibrate 
on gibbets are driven to the commission of the crimes which they 
expiate by their lives, by the effects of the union.” * 

Acting upon the advice of the author of “ Political Justice,” Shelley 
quitted this scene of uproar, and, after hovering about the Isle of Man 
and the North of Wales, he settled “for ever” at Lynmouth, North 
Devon. Here he addressed to Lord Ellenborough a letter—remarkable 
as a production for so young a mind—bearing upon the subject of the- 
sentence passed upon Eaton, a London bookseller, for issuing the 
third part of Paine’s “ Age of Reason.” 

We are by this time accustomed to the odd habit Shelley contracted 
in remarking at every new place he removed to, that he should stay 
there “ for ever ;’ so we are not surprised to find him again on the 
move, and this time he settled “for ever” at Tanyralt, Caermarthen- 
shire, where, with his usual munificence, he headed a subscription list 
in aid of some cottagers, who had suffered by reason of the incursions 
of the sea, with five hundred pounds, though he was himself in no 
affluent circumstances. We must not pass unnoticed his readiness in 
coming forward to the assistance of his friend Hunt and his brother, 
who, for expressing too freely in the Examiner their opinion upon 
the Prince Regent, were sentenced to two years’ imprisonment and 
fined one thousand pounds. To Mr. Hookham he writes, “I am 
boiling with indignation at the horrible injustice and tyranny of the 
sentence pronounced on Hunt and his brother .... Well! Iam 


* Dublin Evening Post, Feb. 29th, 1812. 
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rather poor at present, but I have twenty pounds which is not im- 
mediately wanted. Pray begin a subscription for the Hunts; put 
down my name for that sum, and, when I hear that you have com- 
plied with my request, I will send it you... . Oh! that I might 
wallow for one night in the Bank of England !” 

The Hunts, however, with true nobility, and firm, though modest 
independence, refused to accept any subscription whatsoever, and 
paid the fine without any assistance. 

Not only did Shelley render himself conspicuous for these open acts 
of beneficence, but in Tanyralt almost every inhabitant in needy cir- 
cumstances was indebted to his liberality for many comforts and 
necessities of life. 

It was at this time (1813), it is stated, though it must be taken 
with some reserve, that a violent attempt upon his life was perpetrated 
on the night of the 26th of February. The first alarm he gave of 
the circumstance wag sent to Mr. Hookham, and in the following 
abrupt letter which sufficiently indicates his temporary agitation : 


“My pear Sm,—I have just escaped an atrocious assassination. 
Oh! send me twenty pounds if you have it! You will, perhaps, hear 
of me no more. 

ee friend, 
“ Percy SHELLEY.” 





The circumstances of the case seem to have been as follows. The 
night set in gloomy and wet, the rain descending in torrents, and the 
winds beating about the house in angry and thunderous gusts. Be- 
tween ten and eleven Shelley and his wife retired to rest. They had 
scarcely done so more than half an hour, when Shelley heard, coming 
from one of the parlours, a strange and unaccountable noise. He 
immediately arose, and, arming himself with a brace of pistols, 
descended the stairs. He entered the billiard-room, and, hearing the 
sound of retreating footsteps, hastened into an adjoining apartment, 
which opened into the shrubbery. The man (for such Shelley judged 
him to be) in retreating through the glass-door fired his pistol, which, 
luckily for Shelley, missed its aim. Shelley at once fired his, which 
unfortunately flashed in the pan. A struggle ensued, but the ruffian 
escaped; and for some hours nothing further occurred. At four 
o'clock Shelley, who was sitting up, heard a noise at the window, and 
thither he bent his steps. A hand was suddenly thrust through a 
pane, and a pistol was fired. The bullet, however, did not strike 
Shelley, but it went sufficiently near him to perforate his flannel gown. 

The ruffian was never again seen or heard of. Shelley made a 
precipitate flight to Dublin, but did not long remain there, and after 
a tour to the Lakes of Killarney, he finally settled “for ever” ina 
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cottage in Berkshire. Mrs. Shelley in the early summer of this year 
presented nim with a daughter, afterwards named Ianthe Eliza. 

Towards the close of 1813, by mutual consent, Shelley and his 
wife separated. Mrs. Shelley found an asylum under her father’s 
roof, where she gave birth to a second child—a son. Some long time 
after, Mrs. Shelley suffered death by her own hands. “The occur- 
rences of this painful epoch,” says Lady Shelley, “and of the causes 

which lec: to them, I am spared from relating. In Mary Shelley’s 
own words: ‘This is not the time to relate the truth ; and I should 
reject any colouring of the truth. No account of these events has 
ever been given at all approaching reality in their details, either as 
regards himself or others ; nor shall I further allude to them than to 
remark that the errors of action committed by a man as noble and 
generous as Shelley, may, as far as he only is concerned, be fearlessly 
avowed by those who loved him, in the firm conviction that, were 
they judged impartially, his character would, stand in fairer and 
higher light than that of any contemporary.’” 

Captain Kennedy, who was introduced to the poet about this time, 
gives us the following description of his personal appearance: “ His 
eyes were most expressive, his complexion beautifully fair, his features 
exquisitely fine; his hair was dark, and no peculiar attention to its 
arrangement was manifest ; in person he was slender and gentleman- 
like, but inclined to stoop. . . . There was an earnestness of manner, 
and such perfect gentleness of breeding, and freedom from everything 
artificial, as charmed everyone. I never met a man who so imme- 
diately won me.” 

De Quincey writes: “I remember seeing in London a little Indian 
Ink sketch of him in the academic costume of Oxford. The sketch 
tallied pretty well with a verbal description which I had heard of him 
in some company, viz., that he looked like an elegant and slender 
flower, whose head drooped from being surcharged with rain. This 
gave to the chance observer an impression that he was tainted, even 
in his external deportment, by some excess of sickly sentimentalism, 
from which I believe that in all stages of his life he was remarkably 
free.” 

During his frequent visits to Godwin he had come in contact with 
his daughter Mary, whose singular talent and ability Shelley was not 
slow to recognize. It is no matter of surprise that two beings so 
eminently calculated as they were for each other’s society should soon 
become attached to each other. Hogg gives us a slight portrait of 
her in the following incident. Having one day called upon Godwin 
with Shelley, and not finding him at home Shelley strode about the 
room with great impatience. Hogg goes on to say, “I stood reading 
the names of old English authors on the backs of the venerable 
volumes, when the door was partially and softly opened. A thrilling 
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voice called ‘Shelley!’ A thrilling voice answered ‘ Mary!’ and he 
darted out of the room. A very young female—fair, and fair-haired, 
pale indeed, and with a piercing look, wearing a frock of tartan, an 
unusual dress in London at that time—had called him out of the 
room. This was the first time I beheld this very distinguished lady. 
It was but the glance of a moment through a door partly opened. 
Her quietness certainly struck me, and possibly also, for I am not 
quite sure on this point, her paleness and piercing look.” 

To this talented but youthful creature Shelley opened his heart, 
and she, placing her hand in his, resolved, whatever might befal 
them, to be his truest and closest friend and companion till the day 
of death. Having been brought up in accordance with the doctrines 
held by her father, the author of “‘ Political Justice,” and her mother, 
the authoress of “The Rights of Women,” she had no objections to 
overrule on the score of the peculiar tenets which he held. Thus they 
were betrothed. 

In 1814 they went to Switzerland, returning to England from 
Lucerne by the Reuss and the Rhine. The sunshine and romantic 
scenery which this trip afforded seems to have greatly impressed the 
young poet. 

In the month of January, 1815, Shelley’s grandfather, Sir Bysshe, 
died, and his father succeeded to the title and wealth, and giving way 
to great pressure of advice, allowed Shelley one thousand pounds a 
year. This placed him beyond the perils of actual want. 

The desire to do good to his fellow-men now became so strong 
within him as to move him to take a step from which even men in 
robust health might recoil. In order to come to some knowledge of 
the causes and remedies of physical suffering in man, he undertook 
the arduous task of walking the hospital; for how long a period 
we are not informed, but we should imagine that his trembling health 
would not permit him, for any length of time, to prosecute a research 
so fraught with danger to the sensitiveness of a delicate system. At 
this time he was pronounced by an eminent physician to be in rapid 
consumption, and it is certain that his physical sufferings were so 
great as frequently to fling him upon the ground in convulsive agony. 
Well had he himself written, 


“For, when the power of imparting joy 
Is equal to the will, the human soul 
Requires no other Heaven.” 


His mode of life was extremely simple. He was exceedingly abste- 

mious. His principal food consisted of bread and vegetables: his 

drink, water. He had a passion for books, and was perpetually 

reading. His favourite position was standing with the open book 

before him on the mantel-shelf. A cirelo of crumbs would often 
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betray the position, where, forgetting his meal, he had nibbled a 
hunch of bread, a supply of which he frequently kept by him in his 
pocket. His generosity and benevolence were eminent; he has been 
known to give to a poor woman in the streets the very boots he was 
walking in, and return home shoeless; and, at one time, in his 
college days, finding but five pounds in his pocket, he pawned his 
favourite solar microscope to complete a loan to a poor man, an utter 
stranger to him. 

In 1816 he again visited Switzerland, where he met for the first 
time, and gained the friendship of, Lord Byron. But previous to his 
departure a romantic incident is related by Medwin, though no 
mention of it is made in the family papers. ‘The night previous to 
his leaving London a married lady of high birth and distinction, and 
highly gifted both mentally and physically, called upon him, and 
desired an interview. When she was ushered into his presence, 
Shelley found himself face to face with an utter stranger. 

“T have long known you,” she commenced, with much confusion, “ in 
your Queen Mab. In the impassioned tenderness of your picture of Ianthe 
Thave read and understood the heart that inspired it. In your uncompro- 
mising passion for liberty—your universal and disinterested benevolence 
—your aspiring after the amelioration of the state of mankind, and 
the happiness of your species, and more than all, in your sentiments 
respecting the equality of conditions, and the unfettered union 
between the sexes: . . . You are in my eyes the beaw ideal of what 
T have long sought for in vain. I long for the realization of my 
day-and-night dream. I come, after many vain and useless struggles 
with myself, to tell you that I have renounced my husband, my name, 
my family, and friends; and have resolved, after mature deliberation, 
to follow you through the world, to attach my fortune, which is 
considerable, to yours, and in spite of all the obloquy that may be 
cast on me.” 

Shelley, who was much moved by her passionate frankness, en- 
deayoured to convince her, in the course of some lengthy conversation, 
how impossible in his present circumstances it was for him to comply 
with her desires, and bade her farewell in the following words :— 
“Cold, indeed, would be my heart if I should ever cease to acknow- 
ledge with gratitude the flattering, the undeserved preference you 
have so nobly confessed to me; the first, the richest gift a woman can 
bestow—the only one worth having. Adieu! May God protect, 
support, and bless you! Your image will never cease to be asso- 
ciated in my mind with all that is noble, pure, generous and lovely. 
Adieu.” 

Two years after, at Naples, he again met with this strange being, 
who told him her constancy to him yet remained, and that she had 
followed him closely in his last tour, and returned with him to 
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England ; again setting out with him, and now arriving the same day 
as himself at Naples. 

Shelley was deeply impressed by this devotion, and the shadow that 
fell upon him on hearing, a few months after, of her death—as it 
would seem, broken-hearted—never entirely left him. 

In Switzerland Shelley and Byron were constantly together riding 
and boating, of which they were both extremely fond. Upon one of 
these occasions Shelley was very near coming suddenly upon death. 
They were in their little sailing-boat upon Lake Leman when a 
sudden storm of wind came on, almost amounting to a hurricane, and 
the waves became huge and furious. The rudder of the boat was so 
broken as to leave the frail bark quite at the mercy of the storm. 
They expected every moment to overturn. Byron slipped off, as he 
tells us, his coat, and made Shelley do the same. Byron’s peril was 
little or nothing, as he was so expert a swimmer, but Shelley would 
have gone down like a stone. Byron told him that, being so good a 
swimmer, he would be able to save him. He answered, with great 
coolness, that he had no notion of being saved, and that Byron 
would have enough to do to save himself. Recurring afterwards to 
the event, Shelley says: “ My feelings would have been less painful 
had I been alone; but I knew that my companion would have 
attempted to save me, and I was overcome with humiliation when I 
thought that his life might have been risked to save mine.” 

After his return to England, and in the December of 1816, Shelley’s 
marriage with Mary Godwin was consummated. Those who have 
read the brief record of the life of Mrs. Shelley after the poet’s death, 
will acknowledge this union to be not for time alone but for eternity. 
Their tender devotion to each other while they were both living, and 
hers to his memory when the poet was removed by death,—a deep, 
lasting, impassioned grief,—proved how well these two beings were 
fitted for each other. 

On the 23rd of February, 1823, she writes: “A storm has come 
across me; a slight circumstance has disturbed the deceitful calm of 
which I boasted. I thought I heard my Shelley call me—not my 
Shelley in heaven, but my Shelley, my companion in my daily tasks. 
I was reading ; I heard a voice say ‘Mary!’ It is Shelley, I thought: 
the revulsion was agony. Never more——” 

And in the following year: “I have now finished part of the 
‘Odyssey.’ I mark this; I cannot write. Day after day I suffer 
the most tremendous agitation. I cannot write, or read, or think. 
Whether it be the anxiety for letters that shakes a frame not so strong 
as hitherto, whether it be my annoyances here, whether it be my 
— my sorrow and despair, or all these, I know not, but I am a 
wreck.” 

Her passionate callings upon his emancipated spirit, and her pro- 
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found, unquenchable sorrow, rendered her a living realization of 
Shelley's own words: 
“T would give 
All that I am to be as now thou art: 
But I am chained to time, and cannot thence depart.” 


They located themselves at Marlcw, and frequently visited the 
Hunts at Hampstead, where Shelley became acquainted with that 
poet of promise—Keats, and the brothers James and Horace Smith. 

This period of Shelley’s life might have been a happy one, had it 
not been for the inhuman act of the Lord Chancellor (Eldon) which 
deprived him of the children by his former wife. Until the death of 
his first wife the children resided with her at her father’s house. 
But after that event Shelley claimed his offspring. Mr. Westbrook, 
not approving the doctrines which Shelley held, refused to surrender 
them into his keeping, and filed a bill in Chancery, in which he alleged 
that Shelley was not a fit person to be entrusted with the education 
and bringing up of his own children. Judgment was pronounced by 
Eldon in favour of Westbrook, and Shelley was deprived of his children, 
but was compelled to set aside two hundred pounds per annum for 
their requirements. This was the greatest blow the poet ever received. 
The terrible verses in which he addresses the Chancellor indicate 
how bitterly he felt the cruel injustice of the sentence. 

Shelley continued to reside at Marlow till 1818, when, partly on 
account of his feeble health, and partly in the fear that he might be 
called upon to resign his infant son by his second wife, he resolved to 
reside in Italy. 

After wandering about and visiting the principal places of note in 
Italy, the Shelleys, in January, 1820, settled down at Pisa. 

Of his introduction to the poet at Pisa, Trelawney, in his “ Recol- 
lections of Shelley and Byron,” gives us an interesting description. 
He says, that arriving at Pisa he at once set out for the Tre Palazzi, 
on the Lung’ Arno, where on different flats the Slielleys and the 
Williamses resided. He was received by the latter with great cordi- 
ality, and was engaged in loud and rapid conversation, when he saw 
fixed upon him in the dimness of a passage near the open door, a pair 
of glittering eyes, which seemed to disconcert him. He was unable 
to perceive to whom they belonged, but Mrs. Williams put an end to 
the mystery by going to the doorway, and said, “Come in, Shelley, 
it’s only our friend Tre. just arrived.” “Swiftly gliding in,” says 
Trelawney, “blushing like a girl, a tall, thin stripling held out both 
his hands; and although I could hardly believe, as I looked at his 
flushed, feminine, and artless face, that it could be the poet, I re- 
turned his warm pressure. He was habited like a boy, in a black 
jacket and trousers, which he seemed to have outgrown. Was it pos- 
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sible that this mild-looking, beardless boy, could be the veritable 
monster at war with the world ?—excommunicated by the fathers of 
the Church, deprived of his civil rights by the fiat of a grim Lord 
Chancellor, discarded by every member of his family, and denounced 
by the rival sages of our literature as the founder of a Satanic school ? 
I could not believe it; it must be a hoax. Mrs. Williams asked of 
him what book he had in his hand? His face brightened, and he 
answered briskly : 

“*Calderon’s “ Magico Prodigioso;” I am translating some pas- 
sages in it.’ 

“Qh, read it to us!’ 

“He instantly became oblivious of everything but the book in his 
hand. The masterly manner in which he analysed the genius of the 
author, his lucid interpretation of the story, and the ease with which 
he translated into our language the most subtle and imaginative 
passages of the Spanish poet, were marvellous, as was his command 
of the two languages. A dead silence ensued ; looking up, I asked, 

“« Where is he ?” 

“Mrs. Williams said,‘ Who? Shelley? Oh! he comes and goes 
like a spirit; no one knows when or where.’ ” 

At Pisa Shelley was often in the company of Byron, and his time 
was principally occupied in walking, riding, boating, studying, and in 
writing his musical, visionary, and mystical poems; sometimes pene- 
trating into the depths of a wood, to be delivered of them in solitude. 
‘Trelawney gives an account of a search made for the poct by himself 
and Mrs. Shelley on a brilliant spring morning. Trelawney left 
Mrs. Shelley on the skirts of a pinewood and proceeded alone into the 
interior, and after much search discovered Shelley in a secluded spot 
where a tarn slept peacefully beneath the pines. He was indulging 
in one of his reveries and gazing into the dark, stagnant pool. 

“Ts this your study ?” inquired Trelawney. 

“Yes,” replied Shelley; “and these trees are my books—they tell 
no lies.” 

Upon informing him that Mrs. Shelley was waiting, and in some 
distress at not finding him, he started up, and thrusting into his 
pockets his books and papers sighed, “ Poor Mary! hers is a sad fate. 
Come along ; she can’t bear solitude, nor I society—the quick coupled 
with the dead.” 

The little value he set upon his life is well illustrated by an anec- 
dote told by Trelawney. When bathing one day in the Arno, Shelley 
was standing on the bank and watching his aquatic feats, and upon 
Trelawney’s coming out he said to him, “ Why can’t I swim, it seems 
so very easy ?” Upon which Trelawney told him he only required 
faith and determination. Shelley at once prepared for the water, and, 
plunging in, lay motionless at the bottom without making an attempt 
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to ‘save himself. Trelawney, seeing his peril, dashed in and rescued 
him. §o soon as Shelley had breath enough he said, “ I always find 
the bottom of the well, and they say truth lies there. In another 
minute I should have found it, and you would have found an empty 
shell. It is an easy way of getting rid of the body.” 

“What would Mrs. Shelley have said to me if I had gone back 
with your empty cage ?” 

“Don’t tell Mary—not a word!” he rejoined, and then continued, 
*Tt’s a great temptation; in another minute I might have been in 
another planet.” 

One day Trelawney took Shelley, without introducing him by name, 
into the company of some pious Scotch ladies. What his reason 
could be for forcing the company of a reputed atheist upon the society 
of pious souls, and Scotchwomen above all, is not quite clear. How- 
ever, the visit was paid, and the ladies were charmed with the poet. 
On Trelawney’s next visiting them, and not seeing his former com- 
panion, they remarked his absence. ‘Trelawney excused himself by 
saying he imagined they would be shocked if they knew who it was; 
and then told them that it was Shelley. 

“ Shocked !” exclaimed one, “why I would have knelt to him in 
penitence for having wronged him even in my thoughts. If he is not 
pure and good, then there is no truth and goodness in this world. 
You remember, sister,” she went on, “I said his young face had lines 
of care and sorrow on it, when he was showing us the road to Rome 
on the map, and the sun shone on it ;—poor boy !” 

To the Villa Magni, on the Gulf of Spezzia, Shelley removed in the 
April of 1822, and his dream of being in close proximity to the water 
was realized. 

Here his darling project of possessing a sailing-boat to explore the 
shores of the Italian peninsula was carried out, and a boat, Torbay 
rigged, was built for him, and placed at his disposal. It was christened 
the Don Juan. A schooner for Lord Byron, the Bolivar, was built 
at the same time. In his little craft Shelley would almost incessantly 
skim the surface of the deep-blue waves, catching images from the 
never-resting sea for his brilliant poems. 

In the June of 1822 the Hunts, who had been long expected in 
Italy, arrived from England, and Shelley, accompanied by his friend 
Williams, on board the Don Juan, anchored in the harbour of 
Leghorn, and proceeded, with the Hunts, to Pisa, where Shelley 
remained several days. On the 8th of July he set sail from Leghorn 
to return to the Villa Magni. Trelawney intended to have accom- 
panied them to the offing, but not having the necessary port clearance 
he was compelled to put back and re-anchor. So he watched, with a 
ship’s glass, the Don Juan until it became enveloped in the sea fog 
which had come on. A dead stillness had settled over the earth 
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and sea. It was not so much a calm as a dead-lock of all the 
elements. Broad flashes of silent lightning spread themselves over 
the blackened sky. Presently boisterous gusts of wind swept over 
the sea without disturbing its waters, and now and again huge drops 
of rain fell and rebounded from the oily scum which had gathered 
upon the passive sea. At once and suddenly the storm broke out in 
all its fury, and after raging for twenty minutes ceased its violence. 
Trelawney again raised his glass in the hope of descrying Shelley’s 
boat, which he expected would return to port, as did many other craft, 
but he was unable to perceive a sign of its existence. 

Fourteen days later, at a distance of three miles apart, two bodies 
were discovered which had been cast upon the shore ; the one invested 
in a jacket, with a volume of Sophocles in one pocket, and of Keats’s 
poems in the other, proved to be that of Shelley, and the other, partly 
divested of its garments, as if beginning to prepare to swim for life, 
was recognized as Williams’s. The bodies were temporarily buried, at 
the respective places where they were found, in the sand. 

With the permission of the Florentine and Lucchese Governments, 
the bodies were exhumed, and reduced to ashes by fire. That of 
Williams first, and, on the following day, that of Shelley, of whom 
it is said that more wine was poured over his remains than he had 
drunk during the whole of his life. A curious circumstance is con- 
nected with the burning of Shelley’s body. Although the flames had 
been fierce enough to raise the furnace to a white heat, and to reduce 
his body to ashes, with the exception of some fragments of bone, the 
jaw and the skull, his heart remained unconsumed and entire. 

At the Protestant Cemetery at Rome, his tomb, with its seven 
sentinel cypresses, keeping solemn guard over his ashes, is often 
visited by those who were his friends during his lifetime, and by 
those who became friends only after his death, and close beside it may 
be found the last resting-places of his infant son William and the poet 
Keats. 

In a letter to Moore, soon after Shelley’s death, Byron says, “ There 
is another man gone, about whom the world was ill-naturedly, and 
ignorantly, and brutally mistaken. It will, perhaps, do him justice 
now, when he can be no better for it.” 

Thus, suddenly, and without warning, was Shelley removed to a 
world more in harmony with his singular and ethereal nature, and 
from which he was at no time far distant. He was almost a spirit. 
The shadow of grossness or sensuality never insinuated itself into his 
being. It could scarcely be said of him that he sinned, in the conven- 
tional meaning of the term. Beneficent and virtuous; filled with a 
noble aspiration to elevate the condition of his fellow-men to what he 
deemed a possible perfectibility, he has left behind him a memory of 
which more correct and orthodox Christians may well become envious. 
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Gentle, yet powerful in his influence; unobtrusive in his humility, 
yet fascinating in his delicate modesty, he was the type of a perfect 
gentleman. Of high intellectual attainments, possessed of a vivid, 
boundless, but too metaphysical an imagination, he was great as a 
poet—but he was greater as a man. His noble abnegation of self 
gained for him the love and admiration of all who knew him inti- 
mately, and his calumniators were either too indolent or too careless 
to inquire into the veracity of their statements. With a mind almost 
incapable of accepting a revealed religion, he was yet filled with a 
deep, procound veneration for the great Regenerator of mankind. 
Shelley’s peculiar doctrine was no mere affectation of originality. It 
was real to him. It was no chimerical phantasy glimmering for a 
time, and ever uncertain in its stability; but it was inborn, deep- 
rooted, and permanently affected his whole life. 

It is seldom we meet, in a man of so exalted a genius, the genuine 
humility which marked Shelley’s character, and it is rarely we find ina 
man of his peculiar tenets that nobleness and purity of life so nearly 
approaching that ideal to which men, even in their better moments, 
ineflectually aspire. 


d. M. 








Katie Gray. 


By MRS. FORRESTER, Avtnor or “Farr Women.” 


I am tired of looking out of window down the dull street ; how sick I 
am of these French towns! I think I would rather live in a garret 
in England, with the yellow fog hanging thick around the smoky 
panes, than go on day by day dragging out my weary existence here. 
I have looked out at the white houses with their wooden shutters and 
lace curtains till I am sick of their uniformity. I have counted 
dozens of stone carts on two wheels, each drawn by two white horses 
with blue-fringed rugs. I have seen yards and yards of bread go by 
in great wicker baskets. Tired am I of the tramp of wooden sabots on 
the rough round stones—tired of the clean-capped women, the old- 
fashioned children—tired of the antics of the white poodle in the street 
—tired of watching the customers at the shop opposite, and of reading 
over for the thousandth time “Théophile Lefort, débitant, Marchand 
de Vins.” So I turn wearily, and come back to the round red velvet 
chair by the fire, studded with brass nails, with uncomfortable wooden 
arms, and a back that could only fit somebody with a hump, and I 
sigh heavily. My soul yearns for the coal fires of old England, 
wherein of yore I read pictures and saw faces—for the old chimney- 
corner where I dreamed dreams, and smiled to myself over happy 
conceits. The logs are damp and cheerless, the wood fire hurts my 
eyes. I turn away and look at the stereotyped French prints on the 
wall whence “ Le petit caporal” looks grimly down, at the bit of carpet 
with big clumsy roses, at the velvet mantel-piece, the imitation bronze 
clock with a lackadaisical lady in listless pursuit of knowledge on the 
top, at the misty gilt-framed glass, with many a crack and flaw in its 
quicksilver. And oh, you little Dresden shepherd and shepherdess, 
eternally smiling upon each other with honied looks that never 
change, and hands perpetually presenting unfading flowers,—you 
little false pictures of false lives—how I loathe and sicken of you! 
Much rather would I gaze all day long at that time-worn print hung 
in yonder dim corner, although it has made my heart ache many a 
time with old memories—that at least is true. ‘‘'Tu ne m’aime plus—” 
the poor boy kneeling at his mistress’ feet with piteous entreaty in his 
eyes, and she, disdainful, half turned aside, concealing a yawn. Oh, this 
long, weary afternoon! will it never end? Only ten minutes past four 
now. Work is the universal panacea they say. I believe it, and yet 
I can’t work to-day. My listless fingers refuse occupation, my aching 
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eyes are only fit for tears—tears, barren tears, that bring no comfort. 
I wish I had some one to talk to—some one to tell out my sorrow to, 
who would not ask me questions, nor speak to me, but only just give 
me one loving glance of sympathy—one kindly hand-pressure to 
show they heard and understood me. I, who all my life have been so 
shy and reticent, I long to be garrulous this afternoon. I, who have 
buried all my bitterness so deep down in the ground of my heart, have 
watered it with my tears, and let the grass grow thick upon it, to-day 
would undo my work—would root up the earth with my hands, 
unclose the coflin-lid, and bring out my grief, not decayed, not 
mouldered into dust, but keen, living, fresh. Can I talk to bare 
walls? would that comfort me? Can I take a pen and write coldly 
and deliberately about times whose memory makes every nerve thrill 
and quiver? Who would care to read if I did—to read such an old, 
old story? Shall I painta picture ? bring out the old palette and paint- 
brushes so long put by, and paint in rainbow hues, to blur them out 
again with dull greys and hard black? Not I! I will put ona 
fresh log—the wood is dry now, and will draw up the little sofa and 
close my eyes. I used to have a keen imagination. I will fancy that 
Iam sitting in my own little chair by our bright fire in the old 
rectory parlour, and yonder, her white hands folded, her gentle eyes 
filled with tears of a divine pity, my mother sits watching me—my 
sainted mother dead so long ago. Listen, little mother, who left me 
for your Father’s mansion so long ago. You would not know the 
little one now whom you left a bright-faced child, with big grey eyes 
and long soft curling hair. The eyes are dim with many tears now, 
little mother, and there are deep lines in the brow and round the 
mouth—not laughter lines that grow about the eyes, but lines scored 
by pain and weariness. There are threads of white in the hair they 
tell me you were wont to be so proud of. I am only twenty-cight— 
four years younger than you when you died, and yet I look years 
older than that sweet picture of you I always wear round my neck. 
You would not like to think you had only brought your child into the 
world to suffer and be sad, dear, would you? and sol will tell you 
first of those glad days that were so bright, so full of dancing sun- 
shine, when the world seemed made for me, and when I could not 
realise a better, happier world than the one I lived in. It was on my 
seventeenth birthday, little mother, the ninth of June—you recollect, 
and I went dancing over the lawn to meet papa as he came from 
the churchyard. He used to go there every morning and say his 
prayers by your grave, poor little mother, and then he would come 
sorrowfully and slowly homewards until I met him by the gate, and 
then he would smile at your child, and kiss her fondly and stroke her 
head. Oh, mother, have you found out yet why some of us poor 
toilers love so fondly and faithfully to our lives’ end, and have the 
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delight of our eyes taken away, and others who have no heart or love, 
only their own selfish vanity, tread smooth flowery paths, and trample 
on the devotion of true hearts ? Is it well? Must we say, “It is well ?” 

This ninth of June, eleven years ago, I ran across the lawn to meet 
papa, and to catch with glad ears his “ Many happy returns of the day, 
little one!” before I could get up to him. And then he put on my 
finger a pearl ring, saying, “ Wear that, dear—it was your mother’s,” 
and his voice shook a little, and tears sprang to my eyes, more for 
the sake of his sadness, dear, than for you whom I scarce remem- 
bered. But in a moment I was laughing again, as I hung on his 
arm, and we walked up together past the bright flower-border to the 
house, stopping now and then to pluck a cluster of roses from the 
wire arches. Then we went in to breakfast in the little morning- 
room, left all unchanged since you were there: with your piece of 
unfinished work and your fairy thimble and gold scissors under a 
glass-case in the corner. Ah, many a time papa glanced at that and 
sighed, and then I would exert myself more than ever to be lively and 
cheerful, and to make him laugh at my merry conceits. Do you 
know, dear, I overheard them the other day speaking of me as La 
triste Anglaise. I, who was the merriest, happiest young girl in all the 
world. “L’as tu jamais entendu rire?” said Léontine, the house- 
maid, to the concierge, and then she put up her finger, and cried 
“Chut !” as I came in through the glass-door. How I wander off! 
Well, on that birthday of mine, we came in to breakfast—papa and I. 
How I can see it all now—the latticed bay window thrown wide open to 
let in all the sweet spring sounds and scents—the red and yellow 
roses peering in one above the other—the clattering of the mill-wheel 
and the soft rush of water in the distance. Birds don’t sing here in 
France like they did down there in the many-tinted woods of our old 
home—at least, it does not seem the same to me. Perhaps my ears 
have grown dull to sweet sounds—maybe they are as tuneful to blithe 
young hearts here as once they were to me. How my thoughts dwell 
yearningly on the old home—that little room above all—the great 
china bowl filled with roses, the snowy damask cloth, the glittering 
silver service and old china cups (papa would always have them 
because you had a fancy for everything handsome in that way). Oh, 
little mother, think of that! to have your least tastes and wishes 
observed so fondly, and you dead so long, while I, still alive, still 
young, am utterly forgot by one who loved, or, I should say, seemed 
to love me as well once. 

“T met the Squire this morning, Katie,” papa said, as I poured out 
his tea, “and when he heard it was your birthday, he said you should 
go up there to tea, and have strawberries and cream.” 

“Oh, papa, how delicious!” I cried, clapping my hands at the bare 
idea of strawberries so early in the season. 
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“ And Charlie has come home, he asked after you, too.” 

“T’m sorry for that,” I said, “because now I shan’t have Maggie all 
to myself. And he used to tease me so.” 

“Ah, but he is a young man now, and quite altered since he went 
to India. Let me see,—he must be five-and-twenty at least.” 

Isn’t it odd I should remember those trivial words so vividly when 
I have lost memory of thousands I would give the world to recall. 
That afternoon I went up to the Hall, and Maggie and Charlie came 
down through the park to meet me. How surprised I was to see 
him! He who years ago had been the fear and torment of our lives, 
grown into such a fine, handsome gentleman, with the quietest, most 
courteous of manners. 

“May I call you Katie still?” he asked, smiling, as he took my 
hand. Fancy his asking that who had been wont to call me Kit, 
kittens, little cat, spit-fire, pussums, and anything else he thought fit, 
without by your leave or with your leave. 

“Oh, yes,” I stammered, half inclined to call him sir. 

“ And you will call me Charlie, of course ?” 

“Oh, I don’t think I could,” I cried, confused; and then Maggie 
laughed, and asked him why he didn’t kiss me as he used to, and I 
blushed scarlet, and almost wished the earth would open, and swallow me. 

Oh, little mother, those dear old happy days, too far off even to 
leave a shadow, those sounds of pealing laughter, the bare echo of 
which has died away so long ago! Why don’t we all die when we 
are young and happy, before our garlands are withered by the hot 
sun, or nipped by the frosts of winter! 

We used to be together every day—Charlie and Maggie and I—and 
soon I grew not to have any thought but about him. His manner was 
so tender and caressing. When I glanced at him, his eyes always looked 
in mine so fondly. When we met and parted, his hand held mine in a 
lingering pressure. Why need I describe the old, old language of 
love—it is not so long ago that you have forgotten, mother mine. 
Oh, how pure, how fresh, how beautiful, is the love that springs in 
young hearts untainted by passion, selfishness, or desire! Ah, how 
we alter in the after years—not all of us, but some! 

One day he came and met me alone, and we walked together all 
up the long winding-path to the Hall, hardly speaking, lingering as 
much as we could, dreading the turn that would bring us in sight of 
the house. He stopped by the last white gate and leaned against it, 
without attempting to unfasten it. 

“T wish we were going to walk a thousand miles together, Katie,” 
he said, pulling down the grey felt hat half over his brown eyes, and 
looking out keenly at me from beneath it. 

“So do I,” I answered, eagerly, too young to dissemble, the honest 
truth flashing from my eyes and lips. 
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“Do you, you darling?” came the quick response. “Then what's 
to hinder us going through all our lives together ?” and he took me 
in his arms and kissed me until all the blood rushed from my heart, 
and my brain reeled so that I could not stand alone. 

It was all settled that evening that Charlie and I should be married, 
but oh! not for a long, lorg time; we didn’t wish it, at least I did 
not. Papa said I was too young, and Mr. Calvert agreed, though I 
do not think he was displeased at the idea of his son marrying me in 
spite of his being much grander and richer than we. Oh mother! 
why did they not let us marry then, when we loved each other so 
dearly ? If I had been his wife I would have been the slave to his 
every wish, I would have been so devoted that he must perforce have 
gone on loving me. I need have had no false pride then to keep me 
from falling on my knees and beseeching him to give up her for me. 

One day in the winter, as I was indulging a day-dream over the 
fire in the twilight, the door opened and Charlie came in. I stirred 
the fire into a blaze, and the flame leaped up, leaped up as my heart 
at sight of his handsome face and stalwart frame. 

“Such a bore, little kitten,” he said, kissing me; “ we have visitors 
coming to the Hall next week. They won’t have much of my com- 
pany though, I can tell them.” 

“Oh Charlie! visitors ?—who ?” 

“Mrs. Pelham and her daughter, my father’s ward.” 

“Have you seen them ?” 

“Not the girl, and I hardly recollect Mrs. Pelham, she has been 
abroad for years. Maggie is delighted at the idea.” 

“Ts Maggie so fond of new faces ?” I asked, a little jealously. 

“Not that, darling, but you and I have hardly been much com- 
pany for her the last three months, have we now ?” 

“Of course, dear, I was only jesting, but will they stay very long ?” 

“Three weeks was the time Mrs. Pelham mentioned, and my father 
is quite agreeable, for she was always a favourite of his. But I shall 
slip down here, Katie, except in the evenings; of course they'll make 
every excuse for an engaged man, and you must come up to the Hall 
instead.” 

“What is Miss Pelham like?” I asked. 

“Not particularly handsome, I believe, but very fascinating. They 
say she is never happy unless she makes every man she meets in love 
with her.” 

“Qh Charlie!” and my heart failed me. 

“You dear little jealous kitten, don’t put up your back already. As 
if the loveliest woman alive could shake my allegiance to you! Why 
you are the very dearest thing in the world. I don’t believe if the 
far-famed serpent of old Nile could come to life she would turn away 
one thought of mine from you.” 
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“Oh Charlie! really ?” 


“Yes, really, you darling. But I am forgetting my father’s mes- 
sage. You are to come up on Tuesday and meet them at dinner, and 
the rector too.” 

My heart was full of misgivings. I had not sufficient confidence in 
myself to feel secure of my own power, and I loved him so dearly, ah! 
so dearly, little mother, the thought of losing him was death to me. 

“Wear your white dress and a pink rose in your hair,” Charlie 
whispered to me the day we were to dine at the Hall. 

“A pink rose, sir? you forget we have no winter garden at the 
rectory.” 

“Well then, little kitten, the beast shall get one for beauty. I saw 
a perfect gem in the conservatory, and will send it to Maggie’s room.” 

I never used to spend very long at my toilette, but that night I 
did, and never I thought with a less satisfactory result. My cheeks 
were pale; I trembled with nervousness. You little dowdy thing, I 
said angrily to my reflection in the mirror. At the Hall I found the 
loveliest pink rose awaiting me, but alas! in my tremulous eagerness 
to arrange it, I snapt the stalk off short and it would not stay amongst 
the soft limp masses of my hair. I think I could have cried with 
vexation, if I had not been ashamed. Then, trembling, I followed 
Maggie to the drawing-room. It was brilliantly lighted, and a bright 
fire blazed in the chimney, throwing a glory of brightness over the 
masses of gilding and amber draperies—the most disadvantageous 
background in the world for me—a golden picture-frame for my rival. 
Yes, I felt that at the first glance; how could it be otherwise? I 
remember her so well that evening as I entered reclining languidly 
in a low amber fauteuil, her face all but her splendid eyes shaded 
from the fire by a large black fan. She dropped it slowly, as I came 
towards the group, but did not stir from her position. 

“This is Katie,” said Mr. Calvert, coming forward and kissing me. 
“Yolande, this is Charlie’s fiancée.” 

Then she rose and put out one slender hand covered with jewels, 
and smiled. It seemed to me as if there was a tinge of disdain in her 
well-bred, courteous manner, not an atom of warmth certainly. Let 
me paint her picture for you, little mother. Tall, slender, graceful, 
with a queenly carriage and a proudly turned head. Her features 
were not regular, but she had a bright complexion, and a more vary- 
ing expression than any one else I ever saw. She wore a black velvet 
dress, cut square and trimmed with point lace, and in her dark hair a 
cluster of scarlet pomegranates—I understood at once why Charlie 
wanted me to wear white and pink that evening. Was it my over- 
sensitiveness, or did I detect a shade of disappointment on his hand- 


some face as he saw us standing side by side in the full blaze of the 
wax-lights. 
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How I watched her all that evening! “ Yolande,” I murmured, to 
myself; the name seemed strange to me, but it was musical. One 
moment I said to myself, “She is beautiful,” the next I thought her 
hardly handsome. She was not restless, but her expression seemed to 
change constantly; that is what men admire so much, I suppose. 
One moment she was pensive, then merry, then arch, then caressing, 
then disdainful—all by turns, and nothing long. I saw Charlie 
watching her with a kind of half-fascinated attention, but yet as if he 
hardly liked her. 

“Charlie!” I whispered, anxiously, as he came to my side after 
dinner, “do you admire her very much ?” 

“No, darling. I can fancy some men being crazy about her, but 
she is not the sort of woman I care for.” 

“T can fancy some men being crazy about her,” I repeated to 
myself many a time afterwards, and then a wild longing to be 
worshipped surged up in my heart. No, that was not for me. I 
could never have learnt the pretty airs and coquetries that men find 
so charming. I could not have caressed and flattered and piqued 
them by turns, and loved, or seem to love, half a dozen in quick suc- 
cession. No, I could only love dearly and faithfully, and love once 
my whole life through. I watched Miss Pelham keenly, and I saw how 
charming she made herself to every one. She was full of tact, and 
knew how to interest and flatter each. She seemed to read their 
thoughts—to divine at once what was nearest to every one’s heart. I 
could see how charmed Mr. Calvert was with her—how Maggie 
watched her with undisguised admiration; even papa brightened up 
when she talked to him, and looked more eager and interested than I 
had ever seen him before. She scarcely spoke to or looked at Charlie 
—if she did, it was with a pretty little appealing manner, as if 
apologising for intruding herself on some one to whom she had no 
right. At dinner she led the conversation ; afterwards she sang so 
sweetly we all listened enthralled, the tears coming in our eyes, and 
when she rose from the piano, stately, with glistening eyes, her neck 
curved in the imperious, disdainful manner peculiarly her own, and a 
smile of conscious power on her lips, I trembled and shivered. For 
myself, I was silent, weighed upon with heaviness; deeply, painfully 
conscious of my own inferiority. I scarcely spoke ; never in my life 
I felt had I been so utterly unattractive, and an agonizing fear filled 
me that Charlie thought so too. 

Even I was fascinated by Yolande Pelham; intensely as I feared 
her, I could not hate her, not then at least. God forgive me all the 
passionate anger of heart I have felt for her since! Day by day I 
watched her as the poor trembling bird watches the snake. Papa 
used to say I was a wonderful judge of character for a young girl, and 
I think I read hers through. You would have thought, little mother, 
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she possessed a passionate impulsive nature, her red, full mouth and 
splendid eyes seemed to hide volumes of suppressed fire. She had 
that open steadfast gaze you could not have helped but believe her 
true and honest, and yet that was all false, mother, a lie written on a 
fair page. She was as cold and self-contained as ice. She could 
simulate every feeling, every passion, that makes men worship a 
woman and yet keep the most perfect mastery over herself. She 
never knew what it was to feel love; she only cared for power and 
the vanity of making men her slaves; they rust come at her beck 
and cali, fetch and carry for her like a dog, and when she had done 
with them she cast them off like an old glove. And you would have 
believed her, and men did believe her, the softest, gentlest, most 
loveable creature in the world; as dependent on them as a child, as 
loving, as trusting as the purest, most tender-hearted woman God 
ever made. Oh mother! why is falseness allowed to triumph like 
that? why is mere selfish vanity permitted to reign supreme, while 
faithful loving hearts are despised and contemned ? 

There were unusual festivities at the Hall during the month that 
the Pelhams stayed there, and Yolande made the conquest of every 
man who came. They all hung over her chair, flattered her, sought 
her society, and she had smiles for them all; her eyes were bright 
for each in turn, her voice low and caressing. I was always there 
too; as a matter of course I was invited, and I could not keep away. 
Charlie came very seldom to the rectory ; after the first ten days there 
was always some excuse; when he did, his manner was listless and he 
had little to say. And I—I was silent too; my heart was full, I 
dared not speak lest he should hear the tears in my voice. Oh, 
Charlie! when I think now, to-day, how I loved you, how my heart 
was torn with anguish as I saw your love slipping slowly, surely 
away from me, my eyes rain tears, my voice is broken by sobs. Oh, 
my darling! my darling! if you could only have known how true 
and faithful my heart would always be to you, would you have cared 
so much more for bright eyes and a brilliant wit than the love that 
would never have failed you till your life’s end or mine? 

At the Hall, I, watching breathlessly, my very soul in my eyes, 
saw him growing restless, moody, miserable, when Yolande talked 
with other men; saw him brighten and soften when she turned to 
him, and then I saw her let her maddening eyes (I felt they were 
maddening to men) dwell yearningly, lingeringly on him, and fall 
slowly, sadly, consciously away, and she would sigh a little low sigh, 
then a smouldering stifled fire would blaze up suddenly in his face. 
Then I hated her—oh God! how I hated her. 

“Do I weary you, little mother, sitting there so patiently, your 
hands still folde d, your eyes still wet with a divine pity,—I am coming 
to the end now.’ 
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It was one afternoon in February, a clear cold day, with a bright 
sky. I had been expecting Charlie; he had promised to come down 
and fetch me; but Maggie came instead. We sat together for some 
time, and then I fetched my hat to go with her up to the Hall. It 
was almost dark when we reached the door. 

“Go in the drawing-room, Katie,” she said. “I want to see 
Stevens; I will be with you directly.” The door was ajar and I 
entered. The room was nearly dark, and I went up to the fire-place 
and put one foot on the fender. Suddenly I started—I was not 
alone—the sound of voices came from behind the half-drawn curtains 
that covered the embrasure of the window. 

“Yolande! I must go away, I cannot bear this torture any longer 
It drives me mad to see other men looking into your eyes and you 
smiling at them.” 

“That is strange, Mr. Calvert, when you yourself are engaged.” 
The words were cold in themselves, but the voice that uttered them 
was so low and thrilling, even I felt deep down in my failing heart 
the effect they were intended to produce. 

“T know I am a blackguard,” came the quick response. “TI loathe 
and despise myself. She is the dearest, best little creature in the 
world, but oh, Yolande! I believe you are a witch, a fiend—some- 
thing more than human—you turn the blood in my veins to fire; I 
am almost mad when I look into your eyes or touch your hand.” 

“Do you love me then somuch?” My heart stood still until the 
answer came in a deep concentrated voice. 

“So much, that if I might have you in my arms this minute, I 
would pray that we might both die, that no other man might ever 
hold you so again !” 

Sick, faint, staggering, I crawled from the room, and then as I 
felt the keen cold air blow against my cheek, I fled out into the 
darkness and home to the old rectory. Oh, that night, that night !— 
should I ever forget it if I lived on for ever like Tithonus? Thank 
God, the lives which are so bitter are but a span! Is it wrong to 
say that? Oh, how often, how often have I longed for the end! 
longed passionately and vainly. 

Papa was away from home. All the next day I sat in a stupor 
over the fire; then, late in the afternoon, the door opened and 
Charlie came in. He came up to kiss me as usual, but I shrank 
away, not because I felt bitter or angry, but because I knew it was an 
effort to him now he no longer loved me. 

“ Katie,” he said, and at the sound of his voice all strength left 
me, and I burst into bitter crying. “ Katie,” he said again softly, 
“poor little girl! what is it?” 

Was it unmaidenly, was it wanting in pride? Oh, what had I 
to do with pride when he was life or death to me? I laid my head on 
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his breast sobbing like the poorest, sorrowfulest little child, and I 
moaned out—- 

“ Charlie, don’t you love me any longer ?” 

I felt his quick start, and then he put both arms round me and 
kissed me, but answered nothing. 

“T know it all,” I said, lying quite still, for I knew it was the last 
time my head would ever be pillowed there. “I heard you tell her 
you would like to die with her in your arms.” 

“Oh, child, forgive me,” he cried in a broken voice ; “I was mad, I 
did not know what I was saying.” 

“ Forgive you?” I said mechanically ; “oh yes, I forgive you. It 
was a mistake all through. I was not good enough for you, a poor 
little country-bred girl like me.” 

“ Don’t Katie!” he cried with.a stifled sob in his throat. 

“T am not clever, not beautiful, only I loved you so; I would have 
laid down my life for you.” 


“Katie darling, only forgive me,” he groaned; “I will never see 
her again.” 

“Yes,” I said slowly and painfully, forcing out the words, “ you 
will see her to-night, you will tell her you are free, and then you 
will take her in your arms and forget Katie Gray as if she were dead 
and buried in the churchyard with her mother.” How could I say 
those words ? why did they come into my mindthen? I don’t know, 
but I remember saying them so well. 

“ Don’t talk like that, little Katie, it is not like you.” 

“Good-bye, Charlie,” and I raised my head. “TI shall never see 
you again.” 

“Katie, do you mean all to be at an end between us?” he asked, 
stupefied. 

“Yes.” 

“You cast me off ?” 

“Te.” 

“ For ever ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Kate, are you trifling with me? are you trying to punish me? 
If you are, tell me, and I will do all in my power to atone to you for 
the wrong I have done. Give me your last answer now. I swear to 
take it as final; if you give me up, I go for ever.” 

For a moment I hesitated, looking up in his face, but it was turned 
from me. If I had read a sign of love or tenderness there I would 
have thrown myself back in his arms and said—* Only stay with me, 
don’t break my heart.” But he kept his face averted. Surely even 


then he might have heard the tears in my voice when I answered him 
that last time. 


“T am not trifling with you. 


T am not trying to punish you. 
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God knows your happiness is my dearest wish, but I shall never be 
anything more to you now.” 

“ Good-bye, then,” he said, coldly turning away. 

My wistful eyes followed him blind with unshed tears. I cried 
out after him as the door closed upon his retreating form, but he did 
not hear, and then I fell to the earth prone, lifeless, and forgot my 
pain and the anguish of my heart. So papa found me when he 
returned home, and his was the first eager anxious face I saw when I 
came back to life. 

Oh, little mother, I cannot go on telling you about that miserable 
time when your poor child’s heart broke, when she watered her pillow 
with salt tears, and dragged out the lonely hours of her sorrow. I 
begged papa to let me go away, and he sent me to London to his 
sister for a month. Poor papa! I am afraid I was selfish. I knew 
he would miss his little Kate; but I should have gone mad had I 
stopped there just then. Before I went I sent for Maggie. She 
came, and bent her dear face over me wet with tears. 

“Oh, Katie, I am so grieved.” 

“Will you promise me something, Maggie ?” 

“ Anything, dear.” 

“Will you always let me know everything that happens to 
Charlie? If—if he is going to marry her—if he loves her, if she 
cares for him. You need not be afraid of hurting me, only tell me 
everything. Oh, Maggie!” and I broke down piteously ; “she won’t 
love him like I did.” And then we cried on each other’s necks, and 
Maggie gave me her faithful promise to do as I asked her. 

I had an indignant letter from her in London. Yolande had 
refused Charlie because Sir George Avon had been in the neighbour- 
hood, and had paid her great attention. For a moment I breathed 
again. He will come back to my faithful heart, I said to myself; but 
he never came. He was infatuated about Miss Pelham. When the 
baronet went away without proposing to her, he asked her again to 
marry him, and she consented. Maggie was a faithful chronicler, 
though she loved me. Charlie was bewitched, she said. Yolande 
wound him round her fingers—he worshipped her more like a goddess 
than a woman. ‘Then she flirted with some one else; he was mad 
with jealousy, and the engagement was broken off. 

Will he come back to me? I said anxiously in my heart, for you 
see, mother, I had no pride where he was concerned ; but I waited in 
vain, and then at last I heard they were married. And he is so 
miserable—so miserable! Ah! how my heart’ has bled for him, for 
she is indifferent to his love, and fonder of admiration than ever, and 
he is still fascinated, still torn in two between love and jealousy. 
Oh, little mother, why are those wicked selfish women loved so 
passionately, and we who would lay down our lives thrown aside 
212 
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unvalued? Say, little mother, it is not so in your world, is it, 
darling ? 

That is the end of my story—a very old, very hackneyed one, 
isn’t it? I never told it any one before—no one else would have 
cared to hear it—only a mother feels that intense divine sympathy for 
a child’s sorrow. ‘The curious gaze coldly, the worldling sneers, the 
thoughtless laugh. Love is out of date, they say, and the frivolity, 
the selfishness, the self-seeking we meet everywhere seems somehow to 
bear out the truth of that hard saying. But oh! it cannot be true. 
If the world is getting wicked and indifferent, there must be some 
pure faithful hearts, some true honest lives left in it. Say, mother ! 

* * * *% * * 


Have I been dreaming all this time? The room is dark, the fire 
out, my hands and feet are cold as ice. Did I shed those tears, wet 
upon my cheek? What a glare in at the window! Ah, I remember, 
that is the lamp over M. Lefort’s shop-door. It is a wet night; 
there goes one of those blessed Sceurs de Charité. Ah, fie upon my 
selfishness! Is there not something to live for? are there no aching 
hearts to weep with, no hearts to be relieved, no joys to be shared ? 
Ah, Katie, forget yourself; go out into the world, and sow the good 
fruit that you have gathered in with your bitter harvest. If you can 
bring a smile to cheeks wan with weeping—if you can scatter a gleam of 
brightness where now is thickest gloom, will you not find that 


flowers still bloom here and there along the rugged pathway to a 
better land, and that God’s sun shines down on those who carry their 
life-long cross with a brave heart and an unsoured temper ? 











Madame de Lafayette. 


We hear a great deal now of woman’s wrongs and woman’s rights, 
and it is quite true that something may yet be done to improve her 
social position. But it is not by giving her a place in legislative 
assemblies, or by opening out to her public walks of science, that 
woman can be benefited. Property, in whatever hands, may require 
to be represented, and some fitting mode of giving votes by proxy 
might be resorted to; our social system would be improved by a more 
equal division of the paternal inheritance among children of both 
sexes, and our idle women of fashion might advantageously exercise 
their active faculties in the wide field of charity, public as well as 
private. What could not woman achieve in our prisons, our hospitals, 
and asylums of all descriptions for every stage of suffering humanity, 
if only her efforts were well-organized, well-directed, and well-com- 
bined! What a vast range of productive labour would be opened 
thus for the restless, discontented feminine spirits that swarm in our 
day. Want of occupation is their evil, and so we are overwhelmed 
with fast ladies of all ages and classes. Numbers of women, for divers 
reasons, cannot or do not marry; an increasing legion of educated 
women require to find remunerative employment. Something must 
be done to meet new circumstances. Still, kind Heaven! defend us 
from petticoated politicians, lawyers, doctors, &c.; let those obliged 
to toil keep to education, to letters, or art, as may be. For ourselves, 
except where gentle charity invites, or stern necessity compels, we 
confess to a preference for woman in the domestic sphere, in her old- 
fashioned character of daughter, wife, and mother. 

Madame de Lafayette was decidedly a heroine, and possessed of 
brilliant faculties that made her shine on public occasions, but her 
glory is that she was an incomparable wife. Her love was self- 
sacrificing, or it would not merit the name; enthusiastic, or she must 
have ceased to be herself. Tender, warm, and bright, she had won- 
derful tact, good sense, and a rare amount of judgment; her courage 
never quailed in presence of any danger—and which one had she 
not to face? but enthusiasm,—beautiful enthusiasm,—was her ruling 
characteristic. That tinctured her whole life, and shone in her every 
deed. Her earliest sympathies were called forth by her elder sister, 
that angelic Vicomtesse de Noailles, who could smile on the scaffold, 
and pray there for strangers around; she dearly loved her mother, 
the stately Duchesse d’Ayen, so worthy of aflectionate reverence ; 
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but at fourteen, all Adrienne de Noailles’ rich nature budded forth in 
the impetuous feeling that attracted her towards the youthful Marquis 
de Lafayette, then only sixteen. A few months later they married, 
and, during thirty-four years of wedded union, her strong attachment 
for him never waned. 

Born in November, 1759, Adrienne was the second of five sisters, 
who all shone in the first circles of Parisian society. Besides Madame 
de Noailles, guillotined with her mother and grandmother, there was 
the gentle Madame de Montagu, whose interesting memoirs, published 
a few years.ago, first brought the family prominently forward; and 
then Madame de Grammont, the younger sister, who only died in 
1853, having weathered two great revolutions, and many more 
changes of régime. 

Adrienne received careful religious and moral training from her 
mother, who called in the aid of a judicious governess and different 
masters. But Madame d’Ayen always reserved to herself the right 
maternal duty of moulding her children’s hearts; indeed she chiefly 
directed their studies also, for they read with her, and it was her 
pleasant task to guide their opening taste. The discipline of soul and 
heart certainly left nothing to desire, but the instruction given to the 
mind does not seem to have embraced any very comprehensive range. 
In Adrienne’s case, as she married when a mere child, that was scarcely 
possible. Among books of profane learning, we only find Rollin, 
Corneille, Racine, and Voltaire named ; she made extracts from history, 
and read with her mother passages of poetry and eloquence, both 
ancient and modern. One very French trait was Madame d’Ayen’s 
custom of making her daughters dictate letters before they were 
actually able to write. The Bible and catechisms formed an every- 
day study. So well were truth and virtue instilled, that it required 
long years of experience in the world ere the sisters could really 
believe in the actual existence of deceit and vice. 

A habit deserving of note in this wise mother is, that as her girls 
gréw up, she had the humility to draw their attention to her own 
defects, pointing out by what means she tried to overcome them, and the 
detriment caused to her character by remaining imperfections. With 
strange unworldliness she refused M. de Lafayette when he was first 
spoken of for Adrienne, because she thought he had too large a 
fortune and was too early at the head of it. M. d’Ayen viewed the 
matter in a more usual way, and a long estrangement between them 
was the result of their different opinions. However, Madame d’Ayen 
could not help being won over at last by the young man’s fine 
qualities, and the betrothment took place. 

After marriage, the little bride of fourteen went a good deal into 
society, and seems to have enjoyed it very much. It was then 1773, 
near the close of Louis the Fifteenth’s career, when Madame du Barry 
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reigned, and the youthful Dauphiness, Marie-Antoinette, was striving 
to play her difficult part amid court intrigues. A bright dawn 
opened before Madame de Lafayette, destined too soon to be overcast. 
Still life flowed on in no unusual current until the great revolution 
broke out, then followed ten years of acute sufferings, that were suc- 
ceeded by a tranquil period ere the tomb. 

The first three years of the revolution were to her a time of special 
inner martyrdom. What she suffered and how she acted under the 
circumstances, present an admirable picture of character. Within 
that space was comprised Lafayette’s career. 

In 1789, he was named Commander of the National Guard, which 
placed him at the head of the popular movement; 1792 saw him pro- 
scribed by France, with a price set upon his head, ere he became the 
inmate of an Austrian dungeon. Madame de Lafayette was thirty 
years of age when her husband entered on the slippery path of ac- 
knowledged leader of the revolution. 

Naturally enough she had imbibed many of his political sentiments, 
which tallied so well with her own generous nature. Like him, she 
cherished the delusion of seeing mankind regenerated by new institu- 
tions ; like him, she dreamed of golden results to flow from what they 
considered the enfranchisement of the people. But hereabouts she 
stopped short, unable to follow further. She had been too well 
nurtured in the old family traditions of love for the throne and the 
altar to be willing to barter either for the fancied weal of the nation ; 
her conscience forbade any sacrifice of religion ; her heart still clung 
to the monarchy. Madame de Lafayette could not be a staunch 
aristocrat like Madame d’Ayen, but neither could she go the lengths 
in democracy her husband did. She had far more judgment than he ; 
with womanly instinct and perspicacity she discerned danger clearly, 
where he saw none. Her piety gave her right moral appreciations 
wanting to him. Thus she saw the husband she admired, and loved 
almost to idolatry, bringing about evils to the magnitude of which no 
sophistry could blind her. ‘To her he was also rushing on great political 
dangers, perils that threatened alike country, family, himself. He 
was blamed by her dearest relatives, bitterly hated by most of the 
aristocracy, viewed with disgust at the Tuileries; and of course the 
dregs of his own party ended by rising against him, vowing vengeance 
on the chief, who had refused to become a vile instrument in their 
hands. Her duties sometimes appeared at variance with each other. 
It was not easy to discern the right path. But as far as we know 
she always acted beautifully. When the civil constitution of the 
clergy was first proclaimed, the Curé of St.-Sulpice, which was her 
parish, resolved to give solemnity to his refusal to take the oath by 
making a public protest from the pulpit. She thought he was right, 
aud took care to be present, although aware she would be the only 
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individual there belonging to the patriotic party. From the same 
motive she always attended churches or chapels where the orthodox 
priests officiated, boldly encouraged them to persevere in the exercise 
of their functions, and not to cease demanding liberty of worship. 
M. de Lafayette advocated equal freedom for all, but as he was 
not practically a religious man, nothing brought his sentiments 
forward. Her conduct, she knew, compromised his popularity, and 
thereby endangered his life. But conscience bade her act thus, and 
she did it. To his honour, he never for one instant attempted to 
restrain her. 

On another occasion she blended several duties with rare discretion 
and tact in the performance. In the early part of the revolution 
they kept open house; M. de Lafayette was in the habit of 
receiving men of extreme opinions, and amongst them were many 
members of the clergy, who had adopted the new order of things. 
She did the honours to all with her usual grace; never forgot they 
were his guests; her views on politics were not obtruded when they 
differed from his, and not even her admiration for him could transform 
her into that odious thing,—a party-woman. But at the same time, 
when it seemed right to do so, she asserted her individuality ; her 
opinions were no secret, and she openly expressed her respect and 
attachment for the ancient bishops who stood firm in defence of the 
faith. Once, for conscience sake, she even departed from her rule of 
receiving whatever guests her husband might bring with equal 
courtesy. The newly-created bishop of Paris had been invited to 
dinner, and him she could not welcome without appearing at the same 
time to recognize his dignity. So she dined away from home that 
day, uninfluenced by the remarks her absence provoked, or even by 
her husband’s private annoyance. 

Lafayette had staked his head that the royal family should not 
leeve Paris, and when the ill-concerted flight to Varennes proved 
abortive, on him devolved the ignominious task of escorting back his 
unhappy sovereigns prisoners to their capital. At least he did what 
he could to save their lives, but he was powerless to protect them 
from insult. As soon as the queen began to receive again, and before 
the constitution had been accepted, Madame de Lafayette—alone of 
her party—presented herself at the Tuileries, resolved on giving this 
token of respect, so likely to be misinterpreted on all sides. 

Not once did she see him go out during these three years without 
dreading lest he might never return. But far from seeking to 
influence his conduct through her anxiety, she only appeared to 
glory in the means he enjoyed of doing good and preventing crime, 
deriving real solace from the reflection that his danger was accom- 
panied by these facilities. Her public spirit, that rare virtue in 
woman, nobly supported her under the private trials of her heart. 
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She came out of herself only to feel how it behoved him to act under 
the circumstances. Happy the men who have such helpmates in 
seasons of danger ! 

It was her pride on every possible occasion to cast her lot with his, 
and assist at all the manifestations called patriotic, when they were 
not likewise anti-religious; and although this could not be done 
without wounding her mother. She collected alms sixty times for 
the National Guard when their flags were blessed. When this body 
had irritated Lafayette by the cowardly insults intended to prevent the 
King from going. to'St. Cloud, and that he laid down their command, 
she gladly acceded to his request of receiving the deputation of sixty 
who came to entreat him to change his resolution. She hoped her 
husband would be safer in a less conspicuous post, and her ready tact 
easily furnished her with the right word to be said to each. But 
unfortunately for her feelings Lafayette was weak, and after a few 
days members gained access to him, and he was prevailed on to 
receive the command. 

In 1791, after martial law had been proclaimed, Lafayette suddenly 
found himself one day in the Champ de Mars exposed to the fury 
of an enraged multitude. The news flew home to her, and she was 
in mortal terror; but when she heard the crowd had tumultuously 
dispersed, crying out they would assassinate his wife and bring her 
head to bear before him, she embraced her children with tears of joy, 
delighted that he was safe. At this very moment her garden wall had 
been scaled from the Place du Palais Bourbon, and an entrance was 
about to be forced. She gave the necessary orders with calm self- 
possession, but it would have fared ill with her that day if an armed 
body of cavalry passing had not driven back the mob. 

It was a relief to her at last to know he was out of France. Other 
and deep anxieties doubtless came crowding, but the three years’ 
martyrdom of conflicting affections were over; it was no longer the 
same tension caused by duties at war with feeling. The road of 
suffering henceforth lay clearer, more defined, more compulsory. 
There was no longer the misery of choice. 

Opportunities for displaying moral courage could not be wanting 
at such a period as this. She was never behindhand. On the 10th 
of September, 1792, after M. de Lafayette had been taken prisoner 
by the Austrians, her chateau was surrounded by armed men; at 
their head was an individual suspected of unceremoniously putting an 
end to those inimical to him. They were accompanied by a com- 
missary named Anlagnier, who showed her a decree from the Com- 
mittee of General Safety, ordering her to be conveyed to Paris with 
her children, and a letter from M. Roland, charging him with the 
execution. Without a word of useless remonstrance, she immediately 
desired her horses to be got ready, and meanwhile they opened her 
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desk, taking out Lafayette’s letters. “They will prove,” cried she, 
undaunted, “that if any tribunals had existed in France, M. de 
Lafayette would have presented himself before them, certain that no 
action of his could compromise him in the sight of true patriots.” 

On arriving at the head-quarters of the department, she asked to 
be allowed to remain a prisoner on parole at Chavaniac, and her 
request was forwarded to Roland. She added a letter to Brissot, 
whom she had formerly known, telling him’ that if he would consent 
to assist the fulfilment of her wishes, he might enjoy the satisfaction 
of having done a good action. And she concluded with these proud 
words: “Je consens a vous devoir ce service. Noailles-Lafayette.” 

When some of her husband’s property was put up for sale, 
she thought it right to interfere, although she could not hope to 
prevent it. Accordingly she went to Brionde where the auction 
was going on, and made public protest against “the great injustice 
of applying the laws on emigration to one then a prisoner in the 
hands of the enemies of France.” And she required note to be taken 
of what she had done. Some of the functionaries present were 
touched, and offered to insert her words in the proceedings. But 
she, with characteristic generosity, refused, lest it should do them 
harm. 

When the decree of the 17th of September, for taking into custody 
the relatives of émigrés, came out, she might have escaped by 
soliciting an attestation of civisme. But the aunt with whom she was 
staying refused to have her patriotism too strongly insisted on, and 
therefore Madame de Lafayette resolved not to obtain better treat- 
ment for herself. Accordingly, after having looked to her servants’ 
exemption, she was conveyed to the house of detention at Brionde. 
We may add, as a remarkable trait of feminine nature, that even here, 
and at such a moment, the numerous society of ladies confined was split 
up into coteries, all heartily detesting each other, and that poor 
Madame de Lafayette was very haughtily received by these aris- 
tocratic dames, and made to’suffer for her liberal opinions. However, 
her winning manners ended as usual, by making friends amongst 
them, particularly as she joined no party, and had humbly contented 
herself with the company of three women in trade, who occupied a 
small room together. 

Anecdotes of her generosity, her forgetfulness of self on all occasions, 
even when her heart was not at all interested, might be infinitely 
multiplied. When she was being transferred from Brionde to a prison 
in Paris, she saw sympathy awakened in one of her guard, felt he was 
going to propose her evasion, and feared she might not have courage 
to refuse on account of her children, so she would not converse with 
him at all, well aware of the danger that to save her would entail on 
him. On arriving in Paris, they learned that the revolutionary 
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tribunal was then daily sending sixty victims to the guillotine, her 
fate seemed inevitable, and her conductor could not hide his emotion. 
She remonstrated on this useless exposure of himself, and only con- 
sented to accept his services for sending a message to a friend, 
desiring him and all others to cease henceforth any effort in her 
favour. Her doom she thought was sealed, and she did not wish to 
bring them into trouble. After her liberation, although in great 
penury, she contrived to settle all the legacies her mother had made, 
and this was done ere she accomplished the wish of her heart in 
joining her husband. Although many of the émigrés had judged 
M. de Lafayette harshly, spoken against him, and even done him 
injury, she never seemed to bear any malice. 

Her piety was a great support under all her afilictions. In early 
youth she had been much troubled with religious doubts, and even 
rendered quite unhappy for several years; but gradually the clouds 
dispersed, and her faith never afterwards varied. She told her chil- 
dren that the greater her trials, the more prayer brought her consola- 
tion. While staying at Chavaniac, in daily fear of what might next 
occur, it was her custom to assemble the pious women of the village 
every Sunday, and make them unite with her in saying the prayers of 
mass, as priests were no longer allowed to celebrate: and although 
these meetings exposed her to several denunciations, she would not 
give them up. Her mother and sister were arrested through their 
visits to Paris for purposes of devotion: she said she could not regret 
the cause. During the fifty days she spent in the two prisons of La 
Force and Plessis in Paris, she was almost constantly expecting to be 
led forth to execution. When even her courage failed, as it sometimes 
would, she was wont to nerve herself again by repeating the first 
words of the Apostles’ Creed. At this time it was that she wrote her 
will, in which we find these admirable words: “ With my whole heart 
I forgive my enemies, if I have any; my persecutors, whoever they 
may be; and even the persecutors of those I love.” The Psalms 
were constantly on her lips. When nearing Olmiitz, where her 
husband was confined, and where at last she was to be reunited to 
him, as soon as her choking tears would allow of utterance, she broke 
out into the grateful canticle of Tobias. 

Such piety naturally led to deeds of charity. She was untiring in 
these, whether great enterprises or minute details. Lafayette’s efforts 
for obtaining the abolition of the slave trade were hailed by her with 
delight, and she set herself to work with the greatest ardour to aid 
him in establishing gradual emancipation for negroes, as carried out 
on the estate of La belle Gabrielle, which he had bought for this pur- 
pose at Cayenne. All the details for this undertaking were conducted 
by her, and she kept up an active correspondence about it with the 
missionaries of the Holy Spirit who were living on the spot. All the 
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time that could be spared from family duties she devoted to the poor, 
visiting and assisting them in their several necessities. Indeed, her 
conscience was so delicate with regard to them, that she would never 
spend any money on their own pleasures unless absolutely necessary 
for social appearances. 

Of course her maternal abnegation was perfect. She became a 
mother at sixteen, having in all three children, including one boy. 
When he was only six years old, she conceived that the turmoil of ex- 
istence caused by his father’s high position might do harm to the 
child, so after carefully selecting a tutor, she hired a separate little 
apartment for them, where she spent much of her time. “It was our 
happy lot to stay with her,” adds Madame de Lastegrie, to whose life 
of her mother, just published, we owe many interesting details. De- 
spite the maddening whirl of politics in which she lived, Madame de 
Lafayette never neglected anything concerning her children’s welfare. 
In 1790, she attended to her daughter’s first communion as if nothing 
were striving around. When her liberty was first menaced at 
Chavaniac, she placed them in safety and then quietly returned home 
to wait her own fate. During all the time she afterwards passed in 
the country, anxiously expecting the turn affairs would take, tortured 
with fears for her husband—first, at the head of one of the three armies 
on the frontier, and then a prisoner at Olmiitz, while wholesale execu- 
tions were deluging France with blood—she carried on her children’s 
education and even attended to their amusements, walking out with 
them every day, and reading to them, as if no weightier cares were 
crushing heart and mind. Equal solicitude for their improvement 
was shown while she was sharing her husband’s captivity. When her 
liberation from the prisons of Paris took place, in 1795, her first care 
was to despatch her son to America, conformably to what she believed 
would have been his father’s views. He bore with him a letter to 
Washington, straightforward as herself, beginning simply : “ Monsieur, 
je vous envoie mon fils.” 

Often and often was her warm heart doomed to bleed. She had to 
announce to her cousin, the Duchesse de Duras, that father and 
mother had both been guillotined. And soon, after months of fright- 
ful anxiety, when with the death of Robespierre had just budded forth 
the believing hope that her own near relations might .not yet have 
fallen victims, she was stunned with news that mother, sister, and 
grandmother had all been executed together. ‘Thank God,” she 
wrote to her children afterwards, “ that life and reason were preserved 
to me. Do not regret your absence at such a time. God kept 
me from revolt against his will, but I could not have borne the 
semblance of any human consolation.” For some time her grief was 


so intense, that, forgetting all else, she could only lament not having 
shared their fate. 
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But the great and all-absorbing feeling of her life was the love she 
bore her husband. Her first sorrows arose at the separation from 
him, entailed by his taking part in the American war; and then by 
the blame he incurred for abandoning a wife of eighteen to devote his 
sword in the service of a foreign country. Her sentiments became so 
intensified under the various emotions she went through, that when 
he finally returned, after the war was over, she could not see him 
leave the room without being ready to faint. But she had the good 
sense to hide her sensations. A short space of peaceful married 
happiness was hers during their visit to Chavaniac, in the Haute 
Loire, his birthplace. And then followed the tortures of the revo- 
lution. 

After Lafayette had left France, prudential considerations seemed 
to call on her to modify at least any outward signs of attachment 
towards him. But she saw things in quite an opposite light. The 
interests of her children had summoned her to Brionde, head-quarters 
of the district, and some of the aristocratic ladies whom she met with 
there thought fit to show her marks of interest at this time. But 
Madame de Lafayette immediately declined them, saying she “should 
consider as an insult any testimony of esteem in which her husband 
was not included, or that tended to separate her cause from his.” 
About the same period many wives of émigrés thought it necessary for 
the preservation of their children’s fortune, and for their own personal 
safety, to obtain a deed of divorce. She would not consent to shelter 
even her life under,the semblance only of what she considered contrary 
to the Christian law. Nor, indeed, was it necessary to seek a religious 
motive, her love made her delight to recall that she belonged to him. 
And so she never failed to head every letter or petition, to whatsoever 
functionary, with the words,—% La femme Lafayette: doing it with 
pleasure enhanced by danger. 

After the death of Robespierre, when all the prisoners were being 
liberated, those from Plessis also were told over in turn. Each one 
was named, and some favourable plea was admitted for all. Madame 
de Lafayette appeared last, and no one dared pronounce that name; 
so she did it herself, proudly as ever, and was remanded for further 
orders from the new committee. A delay of several weeks followed, 
during which she suffered much from the intense cold, besides having 
to endure the company of members belonging to the frightful régime 
just over. 

After the failure of her efforts to bring about her husband’s libera- 
tion, her sole idea had been to join him. In this she at last succeeded, 
in the autumn of 1795. What a meeting then took place! He had 
been three years a captive, and, for the last two, knew nothing of 
what had happened. A vague report of some dreadful excesses in 
France had indeed reached his prison, but he could gain no further 
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information, and was reduced to conjecture who the victims might 
be—perhaps some dearest to him. Suddenly, that October day, the 
heavy door of his dungeon was flung back at an unusual hour, and 
there stood the faithful, long-lost wife, with two smiling girls behind. 
There was much of joy, but of sorrow too, in such a meeting. For 
twenty-three months longer, their gentle presence soothed M. de 
Lafayette. 

But his brave wife’s health had failed her at last in the unequal 
struggle with accumulated griefs; during the latter ten months of her 
stay, her physical suffering was intense, but she could obtain no per- 
mission to go and consult a doctor, save on the one condition of not 
returning, and that she refused. She was not allowed even to attend 
mass in the prison; they had bad food, no forks or spoons, and no arm- 
chair. Madame de Lafayette went on with the education of her 
daughters in the best way she could, while they mended up the old 
clothes, made shoes, &c. She also contrived to write a life of her 
mother, on the margin of an odd volume of Buffon, with a toothpick 
for her pen, and some Chinese ink. 

In 1797 the Emperor, of Austria offered liberty to M. de Lafayette 
if he would engage never again to set foot in his dominions. The 
French government required this deliverance, but at the same time 
forbade his return to France. Lafayette declined making any such 
promise to Austria, lest his country might hereafter require otherwise. 

When they returned to Paris in 1799 it was by her counsel that 
M. de Lafayette took this step without asking for a permission likely 
to be refused. She waited on the First Consul herself, and met with a 
gracious reception. After having listened to her account of the 
peculiarity of her husband’s position, he replied: “Je suis charmé, 
madame, de faire votre connaissance; vous avez beaucoup d’esprit, 
mais vous n’entendez pas les affaires.” Nevertheless he ended by 
allowing Lafayette to remain in France. 

Madame de Lafayette had the satisfaction of marrying her three 
children happily, and the sadder solace of discovering the spot where 
the remains of her relatives, together with those of one thousand 
three hundred other victims, had been thrown. With her sisters and 
friends they bought the ground, and there now rises the Convent of 
Picpas, and nuns perpetually pray for the repose of the departed. 

Then soon came the last. Her days were full. The evening of 
life, at least, passed calmly, happy, amidst the purest family joys. 
After a painful illness of several months, she expired at midnight, on 
Christmas, in 1807. 

The old love for her husband was the same to the end. Even in 
her long deliriums she always knew him in some way or other, was 
still careful lest she might weary him by expressing affection, and 
only answered expansively to his fond questions. 
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With her own bright hopes of Heaven she mingled prayers for him, 
and died holding his hand, having murmured for her last words— 
Je suis toute & vous. 

Her end recalls another parting-scene, when that beautiful Yolande, 
Comtesse de la Rochefoucauld, was called away a few years ago in Paris, 
from the plenitude of earthly happiness. Like Madame de Lafayette, 
some foretaste of the joys of Heaven appeared already hers; she said 
good-bye to all, and then lingered with her husband. “Sosthane, je 
t'aime de tout mon coeur.” 

He, with suppressed agony, found courage to whisper, “ Yolande, 
pas plus que le bon Dieu? ... Non, non! mais tout de suite 


apres!” And with the breath of this avowal her spirit winged its 
flight. 











Pera. 


CHarter XVI. 


Tre 2nd of May was Prince Danikoff’s birthday; and although, 
when a man comes to his sixtieth, it is seldom matter of rejoicing, 
he did not seem disposed to treat it worse than the rest, or to deprive 
it of its due festivities. But festivities are not easy of access in 
Meran, where even carnival goes clothed in sackcloth and ashes. The 
prince’s secretary, however, was a man of resources, and had the 
experience of very many such august anniversaries. 

A late dinner at the castle of Fragsburg was to be this year’s form 
of rejoicing. The keys were procured, and in those vast deserted 
kitchens a pageant of cooks installed that might have been called out 
of their graves by the stamp of some dinner-giving magician. 

Guests had been collected, and men and beasts to carry them. 
Sedan-bearers, perfect specimens of the ornamental peasant in full 
costume, by the secretary’s orders. Donkeys christened after all the 
gods of Olympus—public characters here, borne with, abused, re- 
jected, and invariably returned to, just as our public characters else- 
where, and for the same reason. They don’t exactly suit, but there is 
no choice. Venus, for instance, is fair and meek, but also indolent and 
weak ; Mercury is likely enough in the plain, but he has kangaroo 
legs, and is apt to make a sledge of them down hill. Amor unites, 
perhaps, most suffrages—as indeed he should—and is invariably in- 
troduced as the favourite of the unfortunate young Empress of Mexico, 
when she was here; happy and simple, and ah! poor thing, un- 
witting of the tragedy before her. And these Olympian donkeys were 
all flewrts and the mules caparisoned red. Altogether a pretty 
caravan, and quite in keeping with the brilliant landscape, bathed in 
floods of light from cloudless skies. 

The day was worthy to celebrate the birth of one whose life had 
been all roses. At five o’clock he beamed on the gathering guests at 
the meeting-place (Kugelweg) in a jaunty suit of white piqué, with a 
sky-blue tie, and a rosebud in his button-hole (he had been addicted to 
flowers for the last week or two: were they symptomatic ?), and 
coming forward to meet the countess and her daughter, he placed in 
the elder hand a large bouquet of choicest moss-roses—thus formally 
electing her his queen for the day. 

Mother and daughter stood together like spring and summer in 
their airy dresses and fair skins, in strong contrast to Sisi Rheda’s 
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eager brown face and restless eyes, gleaming from under a great 
Leghorn hat brightly adorned with poppies; attired in a buff silk 
gown of a shade too dark, hot and parched-looking as from a simoom. 

If she had any lurking hopes for herself or for her brother from 
the liberties of the day, she at first was doomed to disappointment. 
The prince took his post at the comtesse’s bridle-rein, and appointed 
Rheda to the support of the Daisy under the terrors of her first seat on 
any saddle. Whether out of real commiseraiion, or because he pre- 
ferred to part the pair she so evidently wished to bring together, 
with mischievous neglect of chaperonage he ordered the Bozen officer 
to the head of Vera’s donkey ; and if the countess, who had never been 
very much awake to her duties in that capacity, insisted on her 
daughter’s donkey immediately preceding hers, it was more for their 
mutual comfort than from the fear of anything irrelevant. They 
were a very innocent mother and daughter. The timid young prince, 
long and limp like a straw, with his tutor by his side, rode his mule as 
close to the countess as he could, prompted by the same kind of 
instinct that makes a dog, in any social uproar, take refuge under the 
chair of the quietest person present. 

Dobreus was attracted to the court atmosphere of Countess SGisi. 
The prince’s secretary was absorbed by the duties of the day, so I fell 
into a forced ¢éte-a-téte with Count Mareins, a Tyrolese, though, I am 
afraid, I should have considered myself alone better company : he tried 
toenrol me in the service of his matrimonial aspirations ; and, as I came 
from the land of money, expended his very transparent diplomacy in 
endeavouring to ascertain whether I had any means of assisting him to 
some persecuted Catholic English lady of fortune, or rather to an Irish 
lady. The Irish ladies, he had heard, were very fair and very affable ; 
and also, though more rare, there must be some considerable fortunes 
among them—pious souls who loved ruined castles and fine scenery, 
and might be very glad to become the countess of a bon garcon in a 
country where the true faith is held so immaculate. 

In very fine scenery one feels a craving to be alone—and even con- 
flicting tastes will agree in calling this fine. The austere majesty of 
rocks and mountains may chill and sadden. Smiling fertility by itself 
may fail to touch the heart. It is the union of both here that fulfils 
the “Sehnsucht” of the most roving lover of nature. It is like the 


entire satisfaction given by a heavenly countenance combined with a 
perfect form.* 


* Let no traveller too hastily deride this enthusiasm of mine. If he 
have not ranged above the dusty roads and hard paved lanes about the 
town—if he have not walked the green sward under the centenarian 
trees to the hidden waterfalls, to the nestling homesteads perched on high, 
till the Etsch and Bozen road are but as the twining of a white and a silver 
thread in the valley below—I decline his criticism. 
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The plenitude of faith, the passionate patriotism of the Tyroler, is 
explained by his country. It is hard for the poor pining factory 
child, who never saw a flower, nor the blue sky for smoke, to love and 
trust his God as one of these, with the most stirring manifestations of 
His goodness and greatness daily before his unsated eyes. The fainting 
wretch who drinks oblivion to the misery around him is pardonable 
compared to those whose powerful frames, unweary and unworn, lio 
scattered about the vineyards, stricken down with their fill of rough 
red wine beneath the mute reproach of a nature so bountiful, yielding 
so abundantly to labours so reluctant. 

If there be a ruling sin among the Meraners, it is this same love of 
liquor ; and their special occasion for it is a holiday or Sunday. We will 
charitably suppose that the flesh is especially weak after the early walk 
to church in the keen thirsty air, and yet too strong for the elevating 
influences aforesaid. 

I had believed myself to be close in the wake of my party till I 
suddenly came on an open field, dotted over with great walnut-trees, 
where so brilliant a caravan could not fail of being seen if within 
sight. There was a sort of cairn on the edge of the open platform, 
and I went forward to inquire if the Herrischen had passed. I was 
immediately escorted by a huge mastiff to a pretty little garden, 
which I crossed, attracted by the sound of voices beyond, and, to my 
surprise, discovered Dobreus, seated in an arbour, with a bottle before 
him, looking steadfastly into the eyes of a very beautiful Hebe. By 
the pictures that had been given of her, as well as by its framing, I 
at once recognized the far-famed Aundl the Hallbauer. She was, I 
imagine, what might be called a regular beauty, and if I rather missed 
the heavenly countenance before mentioned, her form, features, and 
colour left little to desire. Fair and round, asif moulded in wax; full, 
yet just within the verge of exuberance; the taperness of her waist 
contrasting with the richness of her bust; a beautiful face, grave and 
cold, nay, scornful when silent, but suddenly rippling into a thousand 
dimples about the mouth when she showed her even teeth in a smile. 

“ Gone wrong, Mr. Basil, like myself!” cried Dobreus, with a laugh 
de circonstance. “There is powerful temptation here to lead a man 
astray. Our schine Aundl is worth a farther pilgrimage than this. 
A sweet Madonna who moves us rather to further sin than to repent- 
ance; but Aundl, he is a heretic ; you will never tolerate him among 
your pilgrims.” ; 

“TJ want no such pilgrims atall. I will hear none of your profane 
words,” she said, with a curt sternness that won her my good opinion 
at once; “rather make a pilgrimage to the Marien chapel on the 
Alp, and perchance the Holy Virgin may have pity on you, and pray 
that your sins may be forgiven. It is not my business to forgive you, 
and I don’t.” 
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And she disappeared, and returned not, let Dobreus ring and call 
as he might. He would have gone after her, had he not been met by 
her father, a tall, fine-looking man—I had almost said a gentleman, 
for all his bare knees and his red and green facings, the majesty of 
whose appearance induced Dobreus to shrink back like a beaten hound, 
and silently to lay his twenty kreutzers beside the untouched bottle. 

The Hallbauer looked at the bottle, and returned the kreutzers. 
“Tf the wine be too bad to be drunk, it is also too bad to be paid for, 
Herr Maler; and I should recommend you another time to go only 
where you find the wine good. My daughters are not here to pour 
it out for nothing.” And, lifting his hat to me exclusively, he stood 
waiting to see us depart. Dobreus laughed, swaggered about, and 
leisurely struck a light before he made ready to go; afraid to stay, 
yet reluctant to obey. He did not speak again till we were over the 
stile on the right road to Fragsburg. 

“ Confound his airs! he talks like an emperor. Aundl must have 
known him to be close at hand, or she would never have been so 
savage, eh ?” I did not gratify him by saying she would not; for it was 
plain to me that she both hated and despised him. I branched off from 
the subject, with the remark that, although Aundl’s claims were above 
criticism, I did not find much beauty among the women of the country. 

“There are one or two of the fair type among the mountains that 
may be worthy of a painter’s attention ; but, then, women are always 
inferior to men in a painter’s eyes.” 

“ A painter whose forte is battle-pieces, you mean,” I said, imagining 
that I had misunderstood him. No, he insisted, painters in general ; 
and he proceeded to expound a new theory of beauty, which I 
denounce to the world for its ungallantry, as impossible to have 
originated with any other nation than the German; to the effect 
that woman had entirely usurped the throne of beauty long conceded 
to her by the weakness of man (this is no heresy of mine, fair reader), 
and that now, in the general amendment of long-standing abuses that 
distinguishes this generation, “ote toi de la, que je m’y mette,” was 
to be applied to this throne as to many others. 

“Tt is only as seen by the light of our passions that they are con- 
sidered the fair sex,” he maintained; “if you can imagine a neutral 
being that has never seen either man or woman, his first impression 
would be in favour of the man, as ours is with all other bipeds and 
some few quadrupeds. As, for instance, the lion.” His earnestness 
amused, though his theory scandalised me, and we climbed the 
remainder of the way on better terms than I could have granted to 
his wonted abuse of all who had ever beca kind enough to bear with 
the man for the sake of the talent. 

I reached Fragsburg, probably better amused than those whose 
amusement had been considered of primary importance. 

K 2 
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Tre distance is not so great as to bring excursionists to the site too 
tired to enjoy it. They were all fresh enough for the raptures ex- 
pected of them, and whether incongruously paired or not, they were 
merry enough for it to be presumed that they had been satisfied with 
their partners. There was a general dismounting and dismissal of 
men and mules, and all that came between “the wind and our 
nobility ;” not a mere precaution of grandeur in this heat ; hats were 
hung on trees, shawls and cushions spread on the green sward, groups 
formed. The Daisy, willing to fulfil the duties expected of her young 
ladyism, clung to Vera, who held her hand, and looked on her with 
perplexity in her great grave eyes: reared alone, and unaccustomed to 
girl companionship, she looked as helpless as a small drawing-room 
dog when the stable puppies come round it for a game of play. She 
had no experience of tittering and whispering, and I believe that the 
enjoyment of the day, which she would have felt at her mother’s 
elbow, and sharing the conversation addressed to her, was considerably 
marred by the burthen of her duties to this little stranger. Countess 
Sisi came to the rescue; she called to her brother for the help of his 
arm, and led off the two girls to explore the habitable rooms of the 
castle, decipher the stories represented on the old stoves, and amuse 
them, as she admirably knew how, by anecdotes of her first court 
experiences and youthful troubles till her drilling was complete. 

The stripling prince wandered about with his tutor and culled 
flowers with the innocence of nine rather than with the habits of 
nineteen, and shyly presented them to the countess with a moist hand 
and purple cheeks. She kindly laid aside her regalia, the moss-roses, 
for a while to admire what had cost him a headache. I have no 
manner of doubt that he fell hopelessly in love with her at that 
moment; a young man does usually select for an idol the oldest 
woman in the company, and if Countess Ravensburg was old enough 
to be his mother, she certainly was young enough to be fallen in love 
with ; had she been an actress or a dancer, or even the childless wife of 
an old man, Europe might have rung to the cries of her victims. As 
it was, she lived in others, and though I do not believe that she abso- 
lutely closed her eyes to the glass that daily showed her a face fairer 
than almost any that came within the range of her observation, she 
had never been in a position to attach any value to her looks. 
Young, she had been the heiress of the Ravensburg Honeks, and 
married, she had been valued by her husband as a Ravensburg alone ; 
her qualities merged in that chief of all. Her faults he might have 
noted, but faults she had none to speak of. 

There is before Fragsburg an avenue of green sward like one in a 
picture of Watteau. A natural park beyond modern improvements. 
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The snowy tables had been spread with all the luxury of an epicure 
and of a wealthy Russian, and also with somewhat of the taste of a poet. 

Countess Sisi might have indulged in the enthusiastic raptures she 
was so prone to, without any of the arricre pensées of which she was 
accused. 

A fresh clear voice, caught on the wing, as it were, and coupled 
with a well-played zither, broke out into lark-like song now and then, 
at a look from the secretary, when the conversation flagged. And that 
was not too often, considering that the conversational talents we had 
were small for our numbers. Dobreus had prepared bon mots. 

theda was quick at that kind of wit that springs from the nonsense of 

the moment, requiring little but good-humour and presence of mind. 
His heart seemed to have expanded like an india-rubber ball, and 
further anxiety concerning it would have been wasted. The Bozen 
officer seconded him fairly; the Daisy applauded in peals of very 
pleasant laughter, and Vera sat upright as a queen, lily-white against 
the darkening trees, the soft evening air stirring the waves of her 
dark hair, with a sweet dreamy look in her eyes, her coral lips parted 
over her white teeth when the others laughed; but her thoughts I 
saw were far away. 

The prince made a speech in very good French verse at the end, 
alluding to his lonely way through life, and the oasis that he had met 
with in the seductions near him, which had delayed his steps, would 
remove his mile-stones, and make him lose the count of his years even 
so near their completion. I imagined that his eyes in their conven- 
tional round of the company rather dwelt on Vera; although Countess 
Sisi, behind her fan, was free to fancy what she pleased. 

Weary of festivity, I slipped away to rove alone, and stumbled on 
Dobreus, whose colossal vanity appeared to have wanted space in the 
general merriment. ‘“ We have sympathies I see.” (Not many I hope.) 
“Have you too escaped for a quiet cigar? Take one of mine, they are 
famous. Prince L—— sent me a box yesterday. The barbarism and 
the selfishness of those Russians! An out-of-doors party of eight 
men, and not a cigar smoked!” ‘The ladies.” “Nonsense, the 
ladies! Who the deuce gave him leave to be gallant at our expense ? 
Every German woman lives in smoke, and after all you very seldom 
meet one that is worth a cigar. Aundl, perhaps; I have a good mind 
to go back and get her to give me a good cup of hot coflee—detestable 
fashion of serving it iced; and who understands sherbet in this 
country? I shall go to Aundl.” 

“You had better not,’ I said, rather fiercely. ‘“ Werner will get 
you a cup of coffee.” I did not choose him to molest the pretty 
girl, but I don’t know what induced me to spare him the licking he 
would undoubtedly have got, it would have done him a world of good. 
He affected to be persuaded, but I dare say he never intended to go. 
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We sat down on a bench in the dusk of the wood, the stars were 
coming out, and the fire-flies flitted from bush to bush. ‘I'wo white 
figures came slowly down the glade, arm in arm. 

“Do you never give a girl credit for a tender feeling to a very 
much older man?” said Prince Danikoff, in a tone I had never heard 
him use before. 

“Tender feelings, I imagine, come unprompted,” said the deep and 
gentle voice of my countess, while the scent of her moss-roses waited 
past us, “and are not bound to time or rule. A girl;who has known 
an older man long, and has learned to reverence him, may marry 
him with a degree of pride and confidence that may very well stand 
in the place of what is called love, but then the man and the girl and 
the circumstances must be peculiar.” 

“Richelieu, they say, did inspire love and jealousy at sixty.” 

“And Ninon at seventy,” returned the countess, with a laugh; 
“but I fear a woman who should count on her example, must run a 
considerable risk of being disappointed.” 

“And an imitator of Richelieu as well, you would imply,” said the 
prince, with an altered voice. “Well, we are all liable to be disap- 
pointed ; I, for instance, have ever had the impression that Countess 
Rtavensburg was calm and cold as snow.” 

“The degree of my coldness is fortunately of very little moment 
now,” said the countess, with admirable temper; “but I should be 
sorry to impose my thermometer on another.” 

They passed on out of reach; it seemed impossible to me that we 
should not have been seen, indeed I had given a premonitory cough, 
but they probably attributed it to some catarrhal donkey or donkey- 
boy, and, secure in their French, had gone on undisturbed. I had 
the comfort of believing their French too prompt and Parisian to be 
followed by my companion. 

“Fine woman!” murmured Dobreus. “Soft colouring hand and 
arm that alone would be a livelihood to a model—has the prince long 
been her admirer ?” 

“We have just heard, by his own confession, that he is the admirer 
of another,” I said, while my blood boiled. 

“Ah! yes; admires many, I dare say,” and his mouth was stopped, 
for he had rather haye died than confessed that he had not been able 
to understand. 

The slender crescent hanging over our heads was yet too pale to 
light our steps through these dark woods alone, and the flashing 
lanterns fell on one or two of the groups like bits of Rembrandt, 
while others stumbled on between them in the dark. 

The unprotected baroness had decided that her bearers were dead 
drunk, and would infallibly throw her over the precipice. She had 
attempted to seduce the garde-lieutenant from his mule for the solace 
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of a little flirtation, the day having been to her unusually barren of 
any such compensation for her imprudence, but he only lisped: “ Are 
not you afraid of talking, Gniidige? Dr. Z. will give us some days’ 
arrest for this; give you my word, I prefer keeping back, and riding 
alone.” You see, the baroness was not to his taste. She was too 
young, too hectic, too North-German, too affected, too like himself, in 
short, to please him. And girls he scorned, Countess Sisi he feared, 
and Countess Ravensburg was too near Prince Danikoff, whose best 
iriend, the grand-duke, was proprietor of the poor lieutenant’s regi- 
ment, and was far too awful a personage to be indiscreetly approached. 
We wondered at the boy-prince, whose shyness we had so derided, 
and who was now talking so composedly to his majestic host, who, 
sulky with the countess, yet loth to manifest his sulkiness, walked be- 
side her, but talked to her neighbour. Similarity of rank and difference 
of age are far greater sureties to a timid lad than the expected cama- 
vaderie with one of his own years, so totally incomprehensible to him 
in his words and ways. Altogether since his mistake in Bellevue the 
lieutenant had crept a considerable way into his shell. 

Vera, in her white burnous, the steel star on her hat flashing in 
the dark, sat on her mule like a young Eastern queen, and Rheda 
held her bridle and whispered tender nothings. Nay, why should I 
say nothings? At fifty they may seem nothing, but to her they 
were, I doubt not, everything worth knowing. She bent forward to 
listen, with drooping lids and a flush, but that might only be the 
clow of the red lantern on her cheek. She looked eager and earnesf, 
but his teeth glittered under their dark moustache too often for me to 
feel quite certain of his theme. 

A stoppage in front delayed their steps, not their words, for they 
went on unconscious whether they were moving or standing still. 

“With those deep true eyes, comtesse, to be so incredulous?” The 
answer was spoken so low as to be unheard. He went on, as if in 
a monologue: “ You are not candid now, Comtesse Vera, or your 
eyes are too sharp—too sharp to be trusted, if they see what is not. 
Do you really believe that a man in his senses can compare such as 
you with a coquette like——” 

I could have stamped with vexation. Ah! dear pupil mine, is it 
like your own delicate self to reproach a man with a weakness you 
should have no ostensible means of knowing ? 

Again a few words ... “As much mischief yourself... yov 
will have to make up your mind to be anything but harmless—harm- 
less you have not been for these two years past, nor will be again for 
twenty or thirty years to come.” 

“ But you know, Count Rheda, I am not in the least likely to last long 
enough to do all the mischief you propose; there will be a natural 
end put to it, unless, indeed, I come back to tease people as a ghost.” 
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, “You may haunt hearts without being a ghost, comtesse ; and, take 
my word for it, your lungs will last you half a century and more, 
if you will let them. There are young ladies who take delight in 
the anxiety and despair of others, and treat themselves as those roses 
you are pulling to pieces. Believe me, do not trifle with a love 
so——” 

“Eh, bien! mais yous marcher fort mal & quatre pattes!” shouted 
the chanoinesse, coming suddenly to the light, and scaring all these 
tender protestations by a thump of her great stick on the poor mule’s 
ribs, which caused it to give a long slip on one of the large flat stones, 
so as to throw Vera almost into Count Rheda’s arms, who darted a 
furious look under the mushroom hat that shaded all but the long 
nose of the aggressor. 

“ Allow me to offer you my arm over these stones, baroness,” I 
politely said, wishing to act as lightning conductor. 

“Rather take mine, mon cher, or you will be drowned,” and she 
pulled me out of the stream I was walking into; too much disturbed 
by the above love passages to attend to any other, I submitted myself 
to the custody of this Amazon, and walked quietly under her wing, 
while she, as far as I can make out, was demonstrating to me that the 
prince’s chef had been too hasty with his ice. 

“Hasty indeed! What will the princess say ?’ for my mind natu- 
rally reverted to the lady who held the destinies of the Ravensburgs in 
her white claws. 

“The princess? Ha! that is excellent! Do you believe there 
ever will be one? Is Sisi Rheda so certain of her prize? He! 
voyez vous le sournois! how he observes everything! I believe if she 
gets the prince she will let the chef alone. Victor may boil his ice if 
he pleases ; but if Sisi be a syren, she can only charm in her element. 
What is Sisi without her piano? and she cannot carry it on her back 
like a snail.” 

All passed before me as a fitful pageant, or a dream. I got down 
somehow. The lanterns branched off with the divers little groups. 
The prince set down each lady at her door with the solemn silence of 
a courteous jailer (the august birthday had not brought him the gifts 
he had, perhaps, demanded of it), Vera threw her arms round 
Countess Sisi’s neck and kissed her with an effusion that surprised her 
much, and delighted her more, while to me the surprise was little and 
the delight considerably less. The Rhedas lived on the Promenade, 
and were the last to get home. 

The countess looked anxiously at her child, as the lamp-light fell 
full upon her face, flushed and radiant; she felt her pulse. “Thou 
art feverish, child. Ach Gott! I am afraid we have been foolish. 
Julie get my aconite. Werner, just run over and see if the doctor is 
still up, and beg him to come here this moment.” 
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“Ah! no, dear mamma, not the doctor, don’t send for him, he has 
been asleep this long time, with the hens whose habits he so often 
proposes for an example. Pray don’t; neither to-day, nor to-morrow, 
nor any more. I am quite well, indeed I am, and not tired; the ex- 
cursion has been so nice. I never felt better in my life.” 

Her mother shook her head ; there was fever in this garrulity. I 
looked steadily at her; her eyes fell and she laughed. 

“T think it is Mr. Basil who wants the doctor, mamma. Look at 
him! how pale he is; he shall be our invalid now, and we will nurse 
him and watch him with the strictest police. He shall have my sofa 
and my donkey and all the rest, and spend his days in eating and 
in making a windmill of his arms.” The Zimmer gymnastic was to 
Vera the bitterest part of her discipline, and no wonder, like the 
water system, it is worse than anything it professes to cure. 

Vera was sent to bed with her aconite, and I had one of my rare 
cigars in the balcony, which was better than aconite; even my half- 
century wanted soothing. 


Cuarten XVIII. 


I courp not question the evidence of my senses, so fresh as this. I 
could only doubt the deduction of my judgment. We can come to 
doubt anything we have only thought or imagined—from an altered 
point of view, we can no more realize our former opinions than we 
can recall a sharp pain ora pungent scent. These are only reproduced 
by repetition. ‘The eye and the ear alone are tenacious, and subser- 
vient to the will. I could hardly believe what I had once felt so 
certain of. I must have seen wrong. I doubted my poor little pupil’s 
passion then, finding it impossible to deny her inclination now. Con- 
stancy implies love, and to be just in accusing her of inconstancy, we 
must be certain that we were right in that first accusation; which, 
after all, was founded on symptoms rather than on facts. Indeed, the 
facts were rather the other way. 

The countess herself, seeing her child well, in weighing her obliga- 
tions, began mentally to refer oftener to Count Rheda than to Dr. Z. 
“ After all, if she is well and happy, I need not mind. They would 
live with us, and I should not lose her. If only Hurt will be satisfied.” 
If! There was a world in this if. It seemed hard to expect a man 
past the age of sentiment (if indeed he had ever reached or passed that 
age) contentedly to accept a son-in-law in Rheda as an equivalent for 
one in Count Lissa. In such a cause, however, timid as she was, the 
countess would have been yaliant to do battle. All the love of her 
essentially womanly nature was centred on her children; and this I 
specially admired in her, that, although so womanly, she doted on her 
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daughter almost more than on her sons. We all know many esti- 
mable women to whom their daughters are as nothing—mere hand- 
maidens of their brothers, who, without a scruple, would cast them 
and their fortunes into the gulf of their brothers’ interests, and 
expect them to be delighted in being so swallowed up. 

I said estimable women; I should rather have said, esteemed 
women, and there is a considerable difference ; it is rather a test of the 
value of the inner woman, whether being of her own sex is a recom- 
mendation to her or the reverse. We have all heard many a charm- 
ing woman unblushingly avow that “women are odious, they cannot 
bear them.” It may be very humble, if they include themselves, 
but I doubt whether they have reflected on the impression made by 
this humility on men. “ Ht vous done? what right have yow to be 
borne with ? a man may say; and he may think, if he do not say, 
that a woman must have very ugly nooks in her mind, hidden away 
in the background, so to speak of her fellows, for of course she can 
only judge of others by herself. 

Countess Ravensburg had judged her daughter by herself; whatever 
may have happened at Reszovar, she evidently chose to consider 
Vera’s rejection of Count Lissa as final; she took no cognizance of 
the possibility of a girl’s first rejecting a man, and then pining for 
him. If she regarded the Lissa connection as still partly impending, 
it was on the supposition that he might yet plead, and Vera yet 
pardon. Whether Rheda would be preferred, or, more naturally, as 
the countess thought, the eligibilities in the other scale, she could not 
yet determine ; but she had long determined that her child should 
have her will, if anything that she could do could give it her. 

These preoccupations were suddenly scattered as by a thunder-bolt. 
T came in one afternoon and found her in despair, her blue eyes 
swollen with weeping ; with quivering lips and a choked voice she 
told me of her sorrows. 

“My darling Cola has had a terrible attack of diphtheria. Only 
imagine, Mr. Basil, he has been in danger, and I was not there! And 
I can see that his weakness is still so great that the danger is not 
over, though Hurt is not likely to tell me all. He says you are to 
go at once and fetch the boys here to me; the doctor hopes much 
from the change of air. How soon can you go?” 

“ 'To-night—directly—now,” I said, kissing her hands. “ Not an 
instant that I can save shall be lost. I will get a carpet-bag, and 
then come for your orders. I may yet catch the diligence at half- 
past eight.” 

Tn rapidity of action she found comfort. She sent Werner for a 
carriage, hastened tea, and came into my room. 

“T have reflected that it is a warmer and less fatiguing journey for 
you to return by the Italian rail; you can stay a day at my mother’s, 
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and let Scoda see Cola. And there is another thing: I did write to 
Hurt yesterday, and told him everything; but my mother—you 
might perhaps prepare her ” she hesitated. ‘Of course I have 
written regularly, but 1 did not hint—I was afraid of saying too 
much; you have seen—Count Rheda—and Vera, as it were, restored 
to life—she is so happy—but I fear ” She paused again, evi- 
dently seeking for expressions more shadowy still. 

“You wish me to give the princess an account of your coterie here, 
naming your more intimate friends, in order that she may have an 
opportunity of expressing her opinion of them.” 

“That is precisely what I wish.” And this daughter, dutiful as in 
her childhood, dropped her lids as though there had been secrets of 
her own for them to veil. 

“ Adieu, behiite Sie Gott! Mr. Basil; you will appear to me an 
angel when you return with my children.” 

“ Especially as 1 have so exactly the physique of the part,” turning 
full on her, to make her smile, for I caught sight of my grotesque 
figure in the glass opposite—the great, pale, short-sighted eyes, 
looking out of my crumpled grey face, hairless under its large 
travelling-cap—the meanest-looking mortal ever honoured with an- 
gelic mission. 

Vera came in, dishevelled, with tearful eyes, to take leave of me, 
and to press on me divers traveller’s comforts she had put together in 
her haste. 

“God speed you, dear Mr. Basil; bring the little boys safe; to 
think that my poor little mouse should have been so ill! I shall 
have no peace till I see him—many kisses to papa.” 

And she watched and waved her hand to me from the verandah, 
as I crept into Matscher’s deep-hooded chaise—a jolting, creaking 
machine, ever falling to pieces, as it were, and ever indestructible. 
It is like putting one’s limbs in a lottery—constantly on the verge of 
an accident, and yet returning day after day without any damage, 
getting over the ground with surprising rapidity, though the rems 
are a myth, and the whip a pretence. 

Thanks to Mr. Matscher, I did catch the diligence. Three days 
and three nights I sat motionless in carriage and train, dizzy with 
rapid travelling, and Auerbach’s ideas. The first volume of “ Auf der 
Hohe” * had tempted me to choose it for my companion; but the 
second and third were my penance: mingling with the railway 
phantasmagoria, the book affected my brain as the breath of malaria 
and the fumes of vino cotto, when we cross the Pontine marshes. 

On the morning of the third day, a soft southerly wind was blowing 
on my throbbing temples as I drove in a small carriole from the 


* “On the Heights.” 
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station up the gentle ascent to Ravensburg, a more home-like feeling 
stirring in my breast than I could have believed possible. 

The lingering steps and coy approach of northern spring, as it 
comes stealing gently over the landscape, make it dearer far than the 
sudden blaze of summer in the south. The soft fleecy skies, the 
delicate grey network of the woods, beginning to be clothed with 
tender green; a confiding lamb or two, who have trusted too soon to 
the mercies of a changeful season ; the scented leafless boisgentil among 
the thickening hedges, the starry anemone underneath—all these are 
dear as friendships formed in youth, dearer than all the magnificence 
of later acquaintances, winning us to gentle memories and tender 
yearnings as the echo of a dead mother’s voice. 

Amid the crocus and daffodils of the parterre, stood young Harry 
without his beaver, grown far out of his jacket, trying his whip after 
each successive improvement in knots and lashes. 

He rushed on me with a shout, and climbed up my shoulders like a 
young bear. ‘Hurrah! Mr. Basil! Mr. Lutz need never come 
back again. Juchhe! das ist lustig! I am so glad to see you, Mr. 
Basil! Are you glad too ?” 

“ Very, my dear fellow, if only Cola is well,” and letting him gently 
down I crossed the parterre with a rapid stride, passed the familiar 
threshold and laid a trembling hand on a door before which I had 
never paused, 

“Cola is well, Mr. Basil, don’t be frightened,” cried Harry, in hot 
pursuit ; “but he is so small! his face is no bigger than that!” 
showing a small brown fist—“ and he gets rice-pudding for dinner, 
and likes it! Only think, Mr. Basil, he likes it !” 

Despite which aberration of taste, Harry thrust his probate whip 
into his brother’s nerveless little hand, while my very heart-strings 
loosened as I looked on the small white face I had left so ruddy. 
Nany had put a pillow in his chair and settled him to sun at the open 
window by her boxes of mignonette. 

I could have cried like a baby, for I saw how close death had passed 
—how nearly those soft blue eyes had looked on the despoiler. 
Positive physical pain shot through my heart. I took him in my 
arms and carried him up and down, hugging him tight, unable to 
speak. 

“You will take me to mamma and Vera,” he said, in his little 
quaking voice, “dear Biserl. Papa said you would come and fetch 
me, and Nany will give me plenty to eat that I may get strong, and 
papa is to come after us.” 

“And is my boy going to run away and leave me as soon as ever 
his legs are strong enough to carry him? Basil, how are you? Iam 
glad to see you.” ‘The count had come silently in with his slow, 
swinging gait, and squeezed my hand, while the child shifted his arms 
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from my neck to his father’s and nestled close to his bosom with a 
plenitude of comfort and confidence, and a smile of happiness on his 
poor little fever-parched lips; and the father settled himself with a 
careful tenderness of his charge, speaking to and nursing him with such 
a consideration for his weakness, as satisfactorily to prove to me, that 
if these children had missed their mother it had not been for want of 
love, compassion, and coddling. 

Harry opened his father’s game-bag with a freedom indicative of 
great relaxation of discipline, while the count proceeded to question 
me concerning Meran and Vera’s health ; and Nany unceremoniously 
listened and knitted, and formed chorus with sotto voce ejaculations and 
nods of approval. 

When she was gone, he said carelessly (though him it did concern), 
“What do you think of Rudolph Rheda, Basil? What sort of fellow 
do you take him to be? I rather trust to your judgment of character.” 

I was forced to say that I had not a word to say to his prejudice. 

“That is well, at least. Hélene writes that Vera seems—did you 
see any partiality, eh ?” 

I stammered, there was no use denying it, yet I felt an instinct of 
reluctance. I endeavoured to say something evasive. 

“Not understand girls! I am sure J don’t; but I thought, 
perhaps, you might. Well, it is Hélene’s affair. As to family there 
is nothing to be objected, and his children will be rich, if he is not. 
Inconceivable beings women are. I could have sworn that Lissa was 
a man whom no woman could resist, and here’s Héléne willing to 
throw him over without a regret. Well, she may do as she pleases— 
the daughter belongs to the mother, the sons to the father.” And 
the count’s act of resignation was complete. 

I found I had come too fast for the business that brought me. Cola 
was not fit to travel for a week, The candidate of theology had gone 
on a congé for a fortnight, which congé was now stretched to definitive 
dismissal. 

“T have to thank you, Basil, for having had no previous experience 
of such a nuisance” said the count. “It was not pleasant to sit at 
table with him, and worse to hear him talk the politics of these fellows, 
federal Germany, and that kind of trash, republican in all but the name 
—ignorance and arrogance in equal proportions. I had some trouble 
with myself, not to frighten the poor devil—happily chess is a silent 
game, and the evenings passed somehow.” 

With all his gentlemanly feeling and paternal tenderness, he had 
too little perception of the charm of woman’s presence, or of girl’s 
clinging ways and playful wit, to be pitied in his isolation as an 
English husband and father might. But I did my best to bring home 
his reward by the most vivid accounts of the benefit derived from the 
sacrifice he had made to his daughter’s health. I admired his young 
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plantations’; admitted, to his triumph, that we had no asparagus as yet, 
and admired the size of his; read his bill for the Herrnhaus; pro- 
phesied a dry summer for the wool; did, in short, what one man can 
do for another ; and at length, on the fourteenth of May, I started on 
my angel mission, and took the rail to Vienna. 


Cuarter XIX. 


Te fiacre drove us with a fury, justifying all Harry’s enthusiasm, 
to Princess Lissa’s bonbonnicre in the Herrngasse. Old Benedict 
shoved aside the gaping young man who had opened the door, and 
appeared himself more excited than was consistent with his dignity ; 
the large white bow of his cravat quivering as he lifted out the thin 
little boy —Comtesse Héléne’s darling ; the Comtesse Héléne’s, whom 
as comtessal he had daily lifted out of her mother’s carriage, three or 
four-and-thirty years ago, when he was a blazing young footman, and 
not the sober old raven who now directed the affairs of the innermost 
sanctum. 

“Na! where is this poor child’s flesh gone to? He is already 
(bereits) a plucked sparrow !”—“ bereits,” be it observed, is the univer- 
sal and, to me, inexplicable seasoning of the language of all German 
servants; a part of their vocabulary that they conceive to mean any- 
thing that the occasion may require. Prohibit “ bereits,” and I am 
convinced you roll a stone before their mouths for ever. 

“Du mein Herr Gott! this the doctors have (bereits) to answer 
for.” And with many a sigh, and many a groan, he began to carry 
the child upstairs. Cenzi came with dipping curtseys and whining 
welcome, and carried off the boys, cooing over them like a whole 
cotful of turtle-doves. 

Having made myself fit to become one of the irreproachable estab- 
lishment of Princess Lissa, and the clock having struck six, I was 
admitted to the blue drawing-room, all fretted over with china, and 
filled like a curiosity shop with beautiful knick-knacks; and every- 
thing one came near was tabooed as the gift of some royal or imperial 
personage. I have always, in the innermost secret of my mind, 
harboured an impression that the chronicle of Princess Lissa’s ex- 
periences must have been rather of the interesting than the edifying 
kind. 

I turned to the picture of her dead daughter, haunting with sad 
eyes the atmosphere of worldly frivolity from which her purer spirit 
fled, and lovely as was the face of that reproving angel, I said to 
myself with a sigh of relief, “ Vera does not look like that now, thank 
Heaven !” 

A rustle in the inner room roused me, and slipping over the shining 
parquets to the oasis of white bearskins on which the princess's satin- 
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shod feet were resting, I made my obeisances, and, bending over those 
thin glittering fingers, 1 gathered the latest intelligence of our auto- 
crat’s health—health which was generally known to be indestructibly 
good, unless she found reason to pronounce it failing. 

Now, not far from her seventieth year (she had been ten years 
married when her daughter Hélene was born), slight, white, small- 
featured, and erect, time had not much hold on her. She had been a 
beauty, as was still very manifest, but she was too practical a woman 
to waste much time on her person now, when the more or less she 
preserved of it could have very little influence on her position. She 
was aware that at her age the merits of a good chef, and the terrorism 
of a social authority, were far safer parachutes to her greatness 
than all the arts of enamellers and hair-dressers. As she sat in her 
bergere, the crisp folds of her black satin stood out around her without 
anything of that meagre look which old ladies’ clothes are apt to 
assume ; there was delicate lace at her throat and hands, and pearls 
and a diamond cross on the black guépwre of her mantilla. 

Cola had been laid on a sofa, and Harry stood awe-struck beside 
him. Even in the most fashionable German houses children who 
come there by chance are not spirited away to any remote premises, 
but remain as guests with the others, nuisances or not, according to 
their own breeding and the taste of their hosts. 

Long before the dessert came, Cola had fallen asleep in his chair, 
and Harry was struggling manfully with the sandman until he should 
have peeled his orange. 

“There, take it with thee, my boy ;” and with a sign to Benedict 
to lift up Cola, she dismissed them both. 

“These poor children must have missed you sadly,” she said, look- 
ing at the traces of Harry’s sugary kiss on the hand she committed 
to the finger-glass; “but I hear you have been very useful to my 
daughter, Mr. Basil. What does Doctor what’s-his-name say to our 
little entétée 2? Mind, I never believed in an affection of her lungs, 
neither does Scoda, who knew her as a child. J never should have 
allowed her to get into that state; but I hope she will return to her 
senses before she loses her beauty—how is she looking ?” 

“T am convinced that if Frau Fiirstin could see Comtesse Vera 
as she is at present, she would concur in the general opinion that 
there is nothing left to wish for, either in person or in mind.” 

“Indeed ? 1 am charmed to hear it ;” rather derisively, as if I 
were but poor authority ; “but who is there now in Meran ?” she 
quickly added, with her black eyes looking through me. 

Of course I began at the wrong end: “ Countess Horowitz ——” 

“She is always there—I mean strangers.” . 

* And Prince Danikoff, and Baroness E., Count and Countess 
Rheda, Chanoinesse F., Countess G.,” but I went on in vain. 
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“Ha! Rudolph Rheda; I thought so! and that never-resting, 
exhausting sister of his—intriguing woman! [I see.” Intriguing 
women are like eaters of garlic, they are always smelling it in others. 
“T am afraid Hélene has been weak—this will never do—I must 
write to her at once. And the scenery, you say, is romantic ; how 
high are the mountains?” And my diplomacy was at an end. 

She kept me strictly within the limits of small talk; but she would 
have been glad to learn something of the present state of feeling in 
Tyrol ; to gather some pretty examples of naiveté, loyalty, and piety, 
wherewith to dress up a dainty little dish of “ primewrs” of true 
mountain flavour, for any archduke or archduchess she might chance 
to come across. But I did not favour her ; I took delight in beguiling 
her attention with promising beginnings, and close on the verge of 
the expected sublimity in bringing her down with a crash to the 
commonest realities of rapacity and vulgarity. I was annoyed with 
her, and I chose that she should be annoyed with me. 

She had procured some numbers of the “Voices from Tyrol,” 
breathing vengeance and abhorrence of Protestant Prussia, and she 
cherished them out of contradiction to her Lutheran son-in-law; she 
found in them, also, a weapon against the suit of Count Rheda. 

“Tt is urgent that Hélene should leave Tyrol before war be de- 
clared ; she will get insulted as the wife of a Prussian. You say 
Vera is quite well ?” 

“ Cola,” I suggested. 

“ Ah! well, if Helene had come away in proper time, there would 
have been no question of sending the child there,” and taking out a 
tiny pack of cards, she began her daily game of patience, ostensibly 
dismissing me and Tyrol from her thoughts. 

I went to the window with the papers till lights came, and read 
the accounts of soldiers swarming on both frontiers, and the mutual 
upbraidings thereat, till the din of war rang in my ears. I remem- 
bered the interview of Gastein with a groan. I might be said to be 
at present in Prussian service, but the first eight or ten years of my 
life abroad had given my heart irrevocably to Austria; my sympathies 
had struck too deep to be uprooted by any change. 


CHAPTER XX. 


Snortry after eight o’clock a carriage, and then a knock was heard at 
the door. Princess Lissa paused, laid down her king unmated, and 
reached for the bell, to protect herself from the impending intrusion— 
too late. A slight rustling scuffle was heard without, and a young 
lady in travelling costume made a precipitate entry. She had evi- 
dently had a race, and had succeeded in getting hold of the drawing- 
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room door before Benedict, whose strength lay not in swiftness. She 
came in with all that assurance of welcome which is so enviable, that 
certainty of being received with ohs! and ahs! of delight, that happy 
prerogative of the sunny side of life. 

’ Here, at least, she was not disappointed ; the princess fell on her 
neck with unmistakeable pleasure. 

“Eh, Caroline, mon enfant, is it really you? God bless ma petite 
étourdie! What fair wind has brought you to Vienna?” The 
princess spoke French to those she was fond of. 

“ North wind, Prussian wind, dear princess,” she said gaily; “ but 
every wind is fair wind that brings me to Vienna.” And she threw 
off her little hat, and passed her small fingers through the touffe 
cbouriffée of her fair hair. ‘“ Eugéne sent me here to be out of the 
way. I am to stay with my aunt Harras while he joins Feld- 
Marshall Latterer’s staff as volunteer.” 

“‘A very considerate arrangement for us all; I send Eugene my 
compliments and thanks. But, dear child, you will not know Vienna, 
it is so grave.” 

“Grave or gay, I like to be where others are, and do as others do 
in any of these great public fusses. When Vienna is dancing, I come 
to dance; and when Vienna is wringing its hands and walking the 
hospitals, I come to wring mine and walk too—only not to be left 
alone, hearing nothing, and seeing nobody; if there is war I must 
have my share of it; I must have the stir and excitement, as I cer- 
tainly shall have the grief and the damage.” 

“Then heaven grant thee as much stir and as little grief as possible, 
dear child,” said the princess, smiling on her with more indulgence 
than I had ever seen on her face; “but I don’t think you are to be 
trusted to walk the hospitals ; you had better leave them to the quiet 
old ladies, and amuse us, for, heaven knows, we need it.” 

Mrs. Caroline, for I never heard any other name given, seated 
herself at the princess’s feet, and the light thrown down by the shade 
of a large china lamp fell full on a young, pale, and rather saucy face 
—one of those faces that force us unconsciously to smile as we watch 
them ; that fasten our attention by a constant little by-play of eyes— 
looks of intelligence that are, I beg the reader’s pardon, almost winks. 
If the British code of manners be the correct one, and the total non- 
cognizance of all unpresented persons, how near soever they may stand, 
be really the perfection of breeding, then had Mrs. Caroline not a 
shred of breeding to boast of. But she was not judged by that code, 
nor, indeed, by any other save her own. She was original, and did odd 
things, but she knew how to make the odd things accepted, if not 
acceptable. 

There was a daring enterprize in her blue eyes, that, belying the 
evident fatigue of her fragile person, showed her to be “ game to the 
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death ;’ she was fair and delicate enough to be bold, feminine enough 
in the careful perfection of her “ getting up.” 

Her pretty light travelling dress of grey and green silk, her tiny collar 
and cuffs, the harmony of clasps, earrings, and buttons, of malachite 
and chased silver, denoted a very close consideration of appropriate 
detail in dress, as well as of the advantages of her figure ; her fair hair 
was parted on one side, waved in short curls above her head, and 
fastened by a silver comb in a large knob behind. 

Her inquiring looks were so often directed to me (though I am 
convinced that even before throwing off her waterproof she had dis- 
covered how little worth looking at I am) that the princess could no 
longer avoid presenting me: “ Mr. Basil, who is here with Hélene’s 
boys.” 

The introduction was more graciously received than given: “Ah! 
Mr. Basil, I am so glad to meet with you! I know so many and such 
different friends of yours, who all have the same enthusiasm for you, 
who all regard you as their mentor, that I have often been tempted 
to write you a petition, and secure your advice for myself.” 

I was too much astonished to reply; but Princess Lissa restored 
me at once to my proper place and business. 

“Are you then so dissatisfied with your education, dear Caroline ?” 

“Everybody is dissatisfied with his or her education, most gracious 
princess; we none of us can admire the results, and we prefer to say 
we were spoiled, than to believe we were worth nothing to begin 
with. I dare say Mr. Basil would agree with me, and say that I 
have been spoiled—perhaps he might even think me worth mending ?” 

And her saucy eyes directed a full battery on my own purblind 
boiled gooseberries, with an intensity of fascination that struck me 
dumb. “What am I, to be thus favoured?” I said, forgetting the 
advantages of practice—an ambitious singer will run over her scales 
at every spare moment. 

The princess, however, called her off, and with the ease of her rank 
and habits shut me out of farther conversation, as effectually as if she 
had turned a key on me. 

I returned to my papers and their computations of the numbers of 
good lives which the two great states had severally to bring before 
each other's cannons. I did not get beyond the standing armies, 
when I began to be sensible of one or two hits, skilfully directed 
against my equanimity, from the ladies ¢éte-d-téte. 

“Now that the Téraky majorat is added to what Hugo already has, 
it would indeed be madness to let that silly child have her will.” 

The fiction of the Bethesy and her million had been dropped, then, 
I saw. 

“Pardon me, princess, her will in marrying him, or her will in 
rejecting him ?” 
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“You may well ask, child, she has been so foolish about it. I 
remember very well that at first she only seemed to live in his 
presence. Still, her ultimatum—yes, even infants have their ulti- 
matums now—was a rejection.” 

“Very likely she will change again. By the way, I hear Sisi 
Rheda writes very triumphant letters from Meran, affecting to have 
cured her brother there, mind and body,” sai¢. Caroline, quietly, as if 
it had nothing to do with the matter discussed. 

“T do not want to hear what Sisi Rheda writes, nor does her 
brother concern me; at least, I do not choose that he should.” She 
spoke petulantly, and shut up her fan with a crack. “It is Hugo 
Lissa I am speaking of. I wonder, Caroline, with your quickness, 
that you did not see what was going on at Reszovar. I trusted to 
you, and yet I never heard clearly how it was they fell out. I had 
not an idea of such a thing till Hélene came into my room, and said 
that she was going home directly, because Vera was ill, and the child 
looked so, therefore I had no suspicions till I received Héléne’s first 
letter to say that Vera would not have him. Can you imagine any- 
thing so wild? Eh, chere petite, you are not going yet? No? 
Yes, lie down there and rest.” 

For Mrs. Caroline had risen from her humble position, and had 
turned up her daintily-shod feet on the ottoman on which she had 
thrown herself, with her head somewhat in the shade, yet close to the 
princess’s chair. I laid down my papers, with emphasis, as if to 
protest against the most vital interests of my pupil being so discussed 
before me as matter of little moment. I was quite aware that the 
princess would never have so spoken of family affairs, from which she 
delighted to exclude me, except for a particular purpose. She kept 
me at a distance, but she intended that I should hear and repeat, but 
at a distance I would not remain, while they were sitting and sorting 
poor Vera’s secrets and feelings as if they were rubbish; so I drew 
my chair close, and made a trio of their duet. The princess gave me 
a look of scorn, but, after a while, she went on, decided to ignore me 
as a necessary evil. 

“Tt would be absurd, were it not so provoking! a man so notorious 
for pleasing! so fitted to take a girl’s fancy, and in my time, with a 
position like his, fancy was never taken into consideration. Have you 
any notion what the child meant? but very likely she meant nothing ; 
she is charming, but she wants the grain of common sense wherewith 
to freight her beauty and talent, for wit she has, that we cannot deny,: 
say, Caroline, dear, what did possess her ?” 

“T don’t know,” she said, listlessly. “It may have been shyness ; 
she scarce knew what she was doing, very likely; in the first mélée 
a raw recruit is apt to lose his head, you know.” 

“But she has not found hers yet,” cried her grandmother, too 
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hastily, “judging by Hélene’s last letter; only Hugo need never 
know that,” she added, with disquiet. “TI shall continue to consider 
him as my grandson; my son-in-law and Hélene may do as they 
please, but I shall resent any other marriage, good or bad, as an 
affront to the Lissas. I shall regard such resentment as a duty.” 
Happy princess! to have her will and her duty so inseparable! 

“Tt will not come to that, dearest princess. You are clever enough 
to carry out this affair, and Vera is pretty enough to be forgiven any- 
thing, and not knowing her own mind is less than nothing at her age 
—pardon me, for I am dead with sleep.” 

And she lazily uncoiled herself, and stretched and yawned with all 
the grace of a young kitten. “I had to be at the train by six ; I drove 
myself over in a quarter of an hour, while Eugene scolded all the 
way, and said I had taken ten minutes too much to myself, and taken 
them from the horses. Will you give me a dinner to-morrow, 
kindest princess ? I have the High-Chamberlain’s box for the Famille 
Benoiton. You must take me there—do! say you will,” kissing hands 
very coaxingly, while the princess pulied her down to kiss her cheeks. 
“A revoir demain ; vous aussi, n’est ce pas, Mr. Basil?” and, with a 
saucy smile and a nod, she passed out, when her maid hooded and 
cloaked her, and Benedict, shouting to the sleeping fiacre, bowed her 
into it, and bolted the house-door for the night. 

“Schon ist die Frau Baronin!” said Cenzi, holding the candle aloft 
to show me the placid faces of my boys, in the deep sleep of tired 
childhood. “Yes, our Frau Fiirstin lays great store by her, very 
great store indeed ;” she repeated, looking fixedly in my face, many 
muttered things, but I refrained from curiosity, and looked impassibly 
on the peaceful picture before me. 

They lay like twin daisies, the difference of expression disappearing 
in the sameness of sleep, their slightly-pencilled eyebrows mingling 
with the blue veins, visible even through their browner colouring, 
which, softening into the golden hair, was the peculiarity they in- 
herited from their handsome mother, an angel type, wherewith to 
weave a garland round the picture of a beatified Virgin, but fairer 
and purer than that of any painter I know. 

I am fond and foolish about these boys, and surely it is a wise 
sacrifice in parents to bear with the tutor before his time; to let his 
love grow with the child, identifying the child’s earliest memories with 
the teacher, rather than to place them face to face as hardened truant 
and merciless pedant, when the business for which they are brought 
together goes down in the great tug of war—the struggle for mastery. 

Taking them so young, I loved them as my own. . Ah! what so 
innocent as little boys? never little girls! girls are but miniature 
women, coquetting and manoeuvring before they can speak; true 
naiveté is only to be found in a boy, and I say especially in a German 
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boy; English and French are too early sharp; the compensation is 
that they have sooner worked out the tares that fall to their share of 
good grain. From fifteen to twenty, the German may become the 
blustering bully the English boy has ceased to be years before, or he 
may be dull and helpless. ‘The lamb may grow into a sheep; but as 
lamb it is very charming. 

I would specially accuse English nurses for the withering of those 
purest, earliest flowers; for the premature snobbishness of “my lord” 
and “ young master.” German nurses treat the children as their own, 
without a thought of their rank and importance. 

Revenons a nos moutons, or, rather, let us leave these and return 
to less simple subjects. I felt burthened with the princess's obliquely 
directed ultimatum in the Rheda affair. With all my preference for 
constancy I now veered round to the other side with a strong spirit 
of contradiction. Whatever had been the mysterious vicissitudes of 
poor Vera's little heart during that ever-regrettable meeting at Res- 
zovar, from whence it had returned so crushed, it was certainly be- 
ginning to expand again, and put forth new shoots to the sun of 
eighteen. She had returned to health and common sense, and, so far, 
her new inclination had not yet assumed any very extravagant pro- 
portions, and now what right has this tyrannical woman to conjure 
up @ new simoon over her budding happiness, because a man happens 
to be in one volume of the Gotha Almanac and she in another ? 


Cuaprer XXI. 


I nap this one day to myself in Vienna. The princess, her Cenzi, her 
Benedict, and her carriage entirely released me from my charge. I 
had old friends to see, the Prater not the least of them. It was well 
that I had but this one day. Every time I return to Vienna the 
spell works again, and I feel my feet growing into the pavement. I 
take root in four-and-twenty hours. They said Vienna was grave, 
was wringing its hands. Nay, their hands were better employed, 
applauding Schafshaxl and the “Schone Héléne!” And Vienna was 
fuller than usual; people gathered together and twittered about as 
swallows before the storm. Behind some of these gay carriages, 
perhaps, sate black care, whispering of insufficient preparations, pos- 
sible defeat, and inevitable death and disaster; but the crowd was 
cheery and careless as ever ; their faith in their army was undimmed 
by a fear or a shadow. Columns of men and artillery, cannon and 
cannon-food, passed now and then as memento mori through the 
shopping, gossipping throng that filled the streets—hushing for five 
minutes even the fiacre wit, and blanching many a fair cheek under 
its spring bonnet. Yet the brighter side ever returned to the surface 
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The nation had not a doubt of its success. Not a man or a woman 
but would have given their nearest and dearest for the glory of Austria 
and the humiliation of Prussia. 

Oh, the trash that the newspapers talked about Bruderkrieg! 
Brothers! Yes, if brother-hate be the sharpest and most enduring ; 
their war cries to Italy were benisons in comparison, 

I heard of magnificent sacrifices on the altars of vengeance. From 
Count Raszinski’s regiment, and Prince Batthyany’s royal contribution, 
to the varying toilette-budget of the butterfly of a season, and the 
ancient hoards of the Mélk convent, each brought their talents or their 
mite. 

Questioned, I had not much to say of the Prussian voice. The 
count might be Prussian when opposed to Princess Lissa, but he cer- 
tainly was Austrian vis-a-vis of the ranting anathemas of his ultra- 
Protestant neighbours. 

“Fancy their appealing to the sympathies of the nation by calling 
this war an anti-Catholic crusade, when the nation comprises seven 
millions of Catholics!” he had said, laying down the papers, and 
letting his coffee get cold, on the morning I left Ravensburg. “ At 
Munster they have been shouting Vivat Franz Joseph! and West- 
phalian recruits affect to inquire on whom they are to fire—Austrians 
or Prussians? Success (and I believe in our success) will cover a 
multitude of sins, but the stakes are fearfully high. Conquered, we 
should find our worst enemies at home, in the starving remnants of a 
drained population.” 

The count had, you see, no prejudices ; and he was not a very loyal 
subject of the Berlin Consistorium. He was a Protestant, as many 
Germans are, because he came of a Protestant house, and, like most 
men who have a Catholic wife, he considered her merely as standing 
on a higher round of the same ladder—nearer the clouds than suited 
himself. Great Protestant piety and church-going he did not under- 
stand. He may have had a vague notion that he was as far from the 
orthodoxy of the Consistorium as from that of Rome. Hell and the 
devil he stoutly denied; clerical interference he politely “lighted 
home,” as the Germans say, while his languid blandness made Romans 
and Consistoriums alike regard him as an easy prey; but his wife 
knew him better. 

At half-past five I was sprucely dressed, and waiting in the prin- 
cess’s drawing-room, while my boys, squeezing their soft noses against 
the panes of the low-cut windows, were engaged in connting the 
browns and greys of the passing carriages. 

“Mr. Basil! Ah! Baserl, here is the most beautiful of all the 
greys, and a chestnut, stopping at this very door! and a lady is getting 
out. Juchhe! we can look at them all the time the lady stops— 
No we can’t! au weh! they have driven off !” 
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“Griiss Gott; Burschen!” and the four turquoise eyes turned 
from the street to the salon, and the four hands loosened their hold 
of the window, to make a dutiful attack on Baroness Caroline’s deli- 
cate wrists. 

“What! kiss hands with these jackets? these never were meant 
for anything but an honest English shake-hands. Two Englander 
Mr. Basil has made of you. I have quite a respect; may I ask your 
names ?” 

“What are your horses called ? how old is the grey ?” cried Harry, 
“viicksichtslos ;” while the polite Cola undertook the introduction of 
himself and his brother. 

“How? the grey? Ah! I see; but those horses are not mine; 
mine are ever so far off. Dini Warenberg set me down. Now you 
may despise me, and turn your backs on me again. Mr. Basil shall 
console me. Pretty boys,” she said to me, arranging her drapery in 
her arm-chair, “ exactly Hélene—la lorgnette renversée. What have 
you been doing all day ? have you seen the two Forgachs? one joins 
the north army and one the south. Their mother never leaves the 
church—she was kneeling on the cold stones as I came out, and when 
I drove past two hours after, she was only just leaving it. It seems 
selfish praying so much for one’s own to the damage of others, doesn’t 
it?” Fortunately she did not wait for an answer. ‘ Have you com- 
missions for Héléne and Vera? Can you do ladies’ business ?—No ?” 
She looked round, and then suddenly began, as if to seize a good op- 
portunity : “Tell me about Vera, is she really ill, or, do you think, 
unhappy ?” 

And she fixed her saucy eyes on mine, with an intensity of con- 
fidence evidently intended to bewilder me. Charming as she was, I 
did not see what right she had to charm from me any of my pupil’s 
secrets. 

“Gniadige Baronin !” I replied ; “ there was a time when I believed 
nothing could save Comtesse Vera from a rapid decline. Ravensburg 
is a very damp place—but the air of Meran——” 

“Ah! bah! air of Meran! Ravensburg damp! nonsense! why she 
lived there all her life. Don’t be mysterious with me, Mr. Basil, 
when you know as well as 1 do——” 

What we both knew so well I lost the opportunity of learning, for 
at that moment the princess’s stiff silks rustled through the hastily- 
opened doors, and she sailed straight towards us, with a quick look 
from one to the other. 

““ Karly, Caroline? and you have every right to be late after having 
made yourself si belle! let me look at you; ravissante! true empire— 
you have quite caught the style—not a woman in Vienna but makes 
a confusion of it; they are afraid of it; the truth is, one must be 
bien gentille!” and she kissed her, and made her turn about, and 
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patted her on the arm with her fan. My short-sighted eyes began to 
take interest in the examination, and I found that she did, in fact, 
present a tolerably exact copy of a picture of my mother at seventeen, 
by Lawrence—the same irregular knot of curls, high above the neck, 
with occasional stragglers in becoming disorder; the same broad, blue 
sash; the same straight, close-fitting white dress with long train, 
and a string of pearls was tied round her neck with a blue ribbon that 
reached to the ground—in its fresh coquetry the most becoming 
dress I ever saw for a youthful face and a person that was indeed bien 
gentille. 

Princess Lissa was rather more gracious than yesterday ; and would, 
no doubt, have effectuated the purpose I had discovered in her—to wit : 
the preventing of any private communication between Mrs. Caroline 
and myself concerning Vera and her probable suitor, lest they should 
travel to Count Lissa’s ears, and hinder the marriage she so much 
desired more effectually than she considered his rejection by a 
bewildered girl to have done. But fate was against her. Not that 
I felt at all disposed to be the “babbling brook,” or to cut the name 
of Rheda on any tree or memory whatsoever ; but fate did, in spite of 
her, procure me a ¢ée-d-téte with Mrs. Caroline, during which my 
pupil's destinies came to be discussed. 

Just as Benedict’s spotless gloves had filled the precious china 
thimble-like cups with boiling poison, which only their dimensions 
rendered innocuous, a thunder under the porte cochere, together with 
the breathless young footman, announced a visit from her imperial 
highness the Archduchess * * *, 

“Dieux! quel contretemps!” muttered the Princess, pushing aside 
her plate of preserves, and rising: “Caroline, do you come with me ?” 

“ Impossible, dear princess—my conscience is too dark—I have not 
kissed paws for years. Pray leave me to those bonbons in peace—I 
must have ten minutes more with them; Mr. Basil may preach me a 
sermon the while, on the nothingness of Zuckerlu, and the folly of 
spoiling my teeth. Nein? Mr. Basil, is not that clearly the duty 
expected of an Englishman ?” 

The princess had no time for a squabble—and, moreover, she knew 
Caroline to be more obstinate than herseli—so she smoothed her 
ruffled features to the proper pitch of beatitude, and rustled to the 


landing-place, where we saw her dipping and bending as the door 
closed. 


Notwithstanding all the little playful preliminaries and random 
shots with which this young lady wasted the first five or ten minutes 
of our ¢éte-d-téte, I had the sort of presentiment which tells us when 
something of moment is about to be said. I had felt all along that 


this pretty, unsteady young woman was bent on telling me something 
of which the telling was not easy to her, 
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With her golden knife mercilessly chipping to atoms the bonbons 
she professed to be so fond of, andjwithout looking up, she began: 

“'To tell you the truth, Mr. Basil, I want to speak to you about 
Vera—with the best intentions, I am afraid none of you understand 
her.” If silence gives consent, I admitted this fact. “She has been 
breaking her heart among you: did you really never see where the 
danger lay ?” 

“ Gniidige Baronin, I did incline to the belief thet her heart was 
more affected than her lungs; only latterly cireumstances——” 

“Ah! you mean because Meran has done her good ; well, I can 
account for that without retracting ; she must have heard something 
about Lissa ; something that gives her hope—with whom does she 
correspond ?” 

“Gnadige Baronin, I never—— 

“Of course you don’t—foolish of me to ask; but this you must 
tell Hélene—impress it on her mind—that Hugo Lissa is still desirous 
of marrying Vera, and that Vera is, and always was, desirous of being 
forced to accept him.” 

“ But why forced ? why not have done so at once if she wished it?” 

“Ah! why? wherefore? who asks for a girl’s wherefore? She 
quarrelled with her bread-and-butter, as you say in English. Vera 
was ill from vexation and nothing else, and she refused Lissa from 
pique and nothing else. If ever a girl was in love it was Vera; and 
she is not the girl to change.” 

Heaven knows, the princess need not have dreaded my mentioning 
Rheda. I was put out of countenance by my dear pupil’s inconstancy. 
I might almost have returned to my early belief in some real tragedy 
having taken place at Reszovar, impressed as I was by the sudden 
gravity of the fitful blue eyes before me, but for the echo in my ears 
of that declaration by lantern-light on our way from Fragsburg. 

I wished very earnestly to hear something of that part of the story 
which I had not seen, and I tried one of those wise, dubious shakes of 
the head which generally provoke a woman to speak out. 

“You see Vera is a spoiled child—yes, sir, though you were her 
tutor—spoiled in some things; she has no idea of realities; she had 
been brought up to consider Lissa as her own—don’t interrupt me— 
whether brought up to it or not, she did consider him so; and she 
expected him to have no eyes but for her. Nowa young man like 
Lissa, un mangeur de cceurs, who has been fought for during three 
carnivals, and petted by all that is most charming in the great world 
and the half, may have found it rather fade to sigh over a young 
girl from the schoolroom—young women are naturally better com- 
pany—and at Reszovar there was one, who—whom—well, you know,” 
and she looked up with a mischievous smile, and something like a 
blush, “to whom he had conté fleurette. So Vera was jealous—she 


” 
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may have overheard something or other that hurt her sorely, poor 
little gosling—for she fell straightway from her seventh heaven, and 
gave herself up to despair; and her blind mother—well, Héléne is an 
angel, of course, but angels are poor chaperones, for they never see 
what is passing on earth, and she knows no more of love than the 
blind man of colours—she could quite understand that Vera would 
not have a man who had slighted her, therefore she supported her 
against the princess in ner refusal; but she could not see, and would 
never have believed, that love can be stronger than pride—that a 
daughter of hers could break her heart for a man. Hé! bon Dieu! 
what else is there to break it for? Vera does not ‘ chasse de race.’ 
So Hélene must drop the myth of her pride, and make it up with 
Count Lissa: tell her from me that he is very ready—chauffez vos 
fers—the sooner they are fitted on the better. I have said—Ouf! I 
am quite out of breath !” 

She had fastened my attention with her eager eyes, and had poured 
her story into my ears straight and swift as the warning of a tardy 
ghost who has heard the first cock crow; she relaxed from her 
solemnity to her every-day manner, rose, pushed back her chair, and 
turned to ruffle up her curls at the oval mirror over the chimney- 
piece, which chimney-piece, with its gilding, its perfumes, and its 
china, appeared, in fact, far rather an altar to vanity than a warmly- 
burning household hearth, and, indeed, the large stove in the adjoin- 
ing room. did its work for it. 

I had abstained from any observations for fear of stopping her, 
and remained silent now—a thing or two puzzled me: How is she 
so certain of all this? and why—as she herself evidently was that 
more entertaining "young woman to whom Lissa had sacrificed poor 
Vera's amour propre, and also, as it flashed across my memory, the 
successful heiress of the true race of coquettes discussed that evening 
at Plauers—why was she who had done the mischief now so anxious 
to repair it? why did she take advantage of the princess’s absence to 
say in secret what the princess would have hugged her for saying ? 
disinterested philanthropy was not one of the qualities that I should 
have given her credit for. 

Above all, was she in the right? Her story tallied with my own 
earlier impressions. But Rheda? had Vera really forgotten, or was 
she only encouraging him from pique? But people do not fatten 
upon pique ; on the contrary, it wears them to the bone—their looks 
belie their lips, and they suffer thorns and nettles in the flesh, for all 
their cheery speaking. 

“You authorize me, therefore, to give this account to Countess 
Ravensburg as your message >” 

“Why, not exactly,” she spoke pettishly now. “You need not go 
over past grievances; Héléne might be unforgiving, and too much 
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resent poor Lissa’s little amusements, and—and—in short, simply tell 
her—make her see that Vera is desperately in love, and that Lissa 
has no objection ; tell her I say so.” (No objection! Good heavens! is 
that all that can be said for a man, with regard to a girl like Vera?) 
“Héléne has a great idea of my perspicacity. To make the child 
confess is her business—or yours, Mr. Basil.” 

Catching the sounds of fuss and departure in the next room, she 
sprang up, and with astonishing agility vanished by the opposite door. 
Then finding she had more time than she needed, returned to peep 
through the portieres, holding them round her small, saucy face. 

“T say, Mr. Basil, I am gone with some bonbons to the boys, or 
to make Cenzi mend my lace—how long, of course you don’t know— 
perhaps you have been asleep.” 

She evidently distrusted my diplomacy if opposed to the princess’s 
questions as to how we had been amusing ourselves during her spell 
of imperial radiance, but the beatified princess asked no questions ; 
she disdained me too much to ask me any. She rang for the carriage, 
and fetched her young friend herself—at least, I suppose so, for the 
sharp crack of the carriage-door was the first intimation I received of 
their departure, and I saw no more of them from that day to this. 
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Sit Years in the Prisons of England. 


By A MERCHANT, 


CHaAPter V. 


Tue Surrey prison in which I was doomed to spend nearly five years 
of my life is a somewhat spacious looking building, situated in a healthy 
locality, and fitted up for the accommodation of about six hundred and 
sixty prisoners. It is built in the shape of the letter E. The centre 
abutments are occupied as a chapel and work-room ; the end wings are 
divided into cells, with an underground flat fitted up as a school and 
a Roman Catholic chapel. The upper story of the main portion of 
the building is divided into cells, which are the best specimens of the 
human cage yet constructed. The under flat is divided into eighteen 
rooms of various dimensions, some containing seven, others eight and 
twelve, and the largest twenty-four beds. The middle flat is in 
constant use as an hospital, and is divided into four wards, containing 
accommodation for one hundred and fifty patients. Very frequently, 
however, while I was here that number was exceeded, and other 
portions of the prison were often appropriated to hospital use. 

As I was for upwards of two years after my arrival an inmate of 
one of these hospital wards, I may here give an outline of the routine 
of our daily life there. 

At half-past five every morning the great bell rang, and the nurses 
and convalescent patients started out of bed, washed and dressed, made 
their beds, rubbed their metal chamber-service as bright as silver—a 
remarkable contrast in that respect to the metal dinner dishes—dusted 
and cleaned the ward, which was usually kept remarkably tidy and 
clean. About half-past six breakfast was on the table. This meal 
consisted of very weak tea and dry bread for the majority, with an 
egg, or half-an-ounce of butter for the few who were supposed to be 
dangerously ill or dying. In the interval between the breakfast-time 
and nine o'clock the patients’ wounds were dressed by the nurses, and 
medicines served out by the officers of the ward; those patients not 
immediately under treatment having liberty to read or chat with each 
other. Before I left, however, the attempt was being made to prohibit 
this reading and talking, and to combine more punishment with the 
cure of disease. 

The two medical officers generally began their rounds of examina- 
tion about nine o'clock. As they entered the room “ Attention !” was 
called, when all the prisoners out of bed stood up, and as the doctors 
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passed, noting down on a ticket the date and remarks on each man’s 
complaint, they were saluted by the patients in the military fashion. 
The doctors’ visit over, the patients were assembled for prayers; after 
which, and until the dinner-hour—a quarter to twelve—the time was 
spent in out-door exercise. From twelve till two the patients sat on 
their stools reading or gossiping. At two they went out again to 
exercise. At half-past three they were again assembled for prayers. 
About five they got tea and dry bread, as at breakfast; and at eight 
o'clock they were all in bed. 

The dinner of the patients varied according to the nature of their 
disease. ‘The majority were served with the regular hospital dinner, 
which consisted of soup, potatoes, and what the dietary boards called 
“Ten ounces of mutton.” With respect to the latter item, however, 
I fancy there must have been some mistake, although I have heard 
the prisoners characterize it in different and much stronger terms. 
Whether there be any mistake or not, five ounces, or it might occa- 
sionally be six ounces with the bone, is all the prisoners receive, and 
if complaint was made the invariable answer was, that it “ Lost four 
ounces in the cooking.” Iam not sufficiently skilled in the culinary 
art to be able to say whether or not ten ounces of mutton loses four 
ounces in cooking, but the great majority of prisoners did not believe 
it; and the evil effects of placing ten ounces on a board for the 
public to see, and five or six ounces in the dish for the prisoner to eat, 
are very great. 

The old maxim, “Set a thief to catch a thief,” was based on a 
_ shrewd acquaintance with human nature, and convicts are usually 
very quick in discovering discrepancies of the kind to which I have 
alluded ; and it is not to be wondered at if they put the very worst 
construction upon them. In any case, if it forms any part of our 
prison discipline to inculcate moral principles, or to instil into the 
convict mind a regard for truth and honesty, it is surely of the utmost 
importance, indeed absolutely necessary, that the prison authorities, 
their only instructors, should be beyond suspicion. As entertaining 
books and newspapers are not allowed him, the convict has nothing 
else to talk about but the conduct of his jailers, and foolish prison 
gossip; and any subject of the kind I have mentioned is eagerly dis- 
cussed with very injurious results to all concerned. 

To return to my own case: after being carried upstairs to the 
hospital, I was inspected by the medical officer, and ordered into one 
of the largest wards, containing thirty-six beds, on one of which I was 
destined to pass many long and painful months. On the following 
morning my knee was examined by both the prison surgeons. Un- 
fortunately they seemed to differ in opinion as to the treatment it 
should receive. The senior officer, who took charge of my case, wished 
to make a stiff joint, whilst his junior thought it should be lanced and 
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poulticed, to take out the matter, which by this time was creating an 
abscess in the joint. Had I been allowed to express my opinion on 
the subject I would have supported the latter mode of treatment ; but 
a convict dare not utter a word with respect to medical treatment. I 
was accordingly obliged to lie in one position for three months with 
my leg strapped to a long slab, and to use a lotion which proved very 
injurious to it. During these three months I suffered the most intense 
pain. I not only could not get out of bed, but I could not change 
my position in it; and, to add to the wretchedness of my situation, I 
could not read; and finally I could not even sleep. My food, how- 
ever, was better and more abundant than it had been hitherto. At 
first I was allowed a little porter and some very inferior beef-tea, in 
addition to the ordinary second-class hospital diet. 

Some time after, when my knee was being frequently leeched, I 
said to the doctor that, if he thought it necessary to take more blood 
from me, I would feel very grateful for a mutton-chop in lieu of the 
beef-tea. This he at the time very snappishly refused, but next 
morning he appeared to have seen the reasonableness of my request, 
and allowed me the chop. Being always truly grateful when I 
obtained any concession of this kind, and always civil and polite to 
those with whom I was brought into contact, whether officers or 
prisoners, I received more favourable consideration than the generality 
of my neighbours; and I had nothing to complain of, so far as re- 
garded diet, during my subsequent stay in the hospital. 

After a few weeks of great suffering to me, it became quite evident 
that my leg was not to get better under the treatment prescribed for 
it, but was rapidly getting worse. The knee was now so sensitive 
that the tread of any person’s foot passing near the bed caused me 
excessive pain. I was afraid to sneeze for the same reason, and at last 
so excruciating did the pain become that I begged and prayed to have 
my leg cut off. The idea of losing it, so horrible to me a few months 
previous, was altogether overpowered by the frightful torture which 
night and day it now entailed upon me. I was again inspected about 
this time by a stranger doctor, and immediately after he left my leg 
was lanced and poulticed. But the remedy came too late, for the 
time had come when I must either sacrifice my life, or give life a 
chance by the sacrifice of my leg. * My readers can imagine for them- 
selves what it must be to have the flesh cut, and the bone sawn 
through at the thickest part of the thigh. I fear I cannot give a 
more lucid description of the surgical operation. I was put under the 
influence of chloroform, which had to be administered a second time 
before the surgeons had completed their work, and with the exception 
of a momentary pang in the interval between the doses, I felt no pain 
whatever. The operation was skilfully performed, and occupied 
altogether about half-an-hour. 
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I was removed from the large ward, and placed in a small room by 
myself, with a prisoner to wait upon me, and for three or four days 

after the operation my life was despaired of by the medical officers. 

Strangely enough, I did not feel so hopeless about my case. I felt a 

whispering within that seemed to tell me I should not die then. 

With the exception of the pain caused by the first few dressings of the 

wound, and a sharp violent twinge that seized the stump on my going 

to sleep, causing it to start some inches from the piliow on which it 

rested, I did not now experience anything to compare with my pre- 

vious sufferings. The head surgeon also relaxed from his customary 

silent, stingy, and cold-hearted manner, and became generous, and 

even kind tome. I had been in the habit of writing to my friends 

that I felt comfortable enough under the circumstances, in order to 
keep up their spirits about me, but now I could and did express 
genuine feelings of gratitude, and until I wrote a letter to the late 
Mr. Cobden, more than a year afterwards, I believe I remained a 
favourite with the chiefs of the establishment. I had now become a 
cripple for life, and as I reflected upon all that these words involved 
in relation to my future history, and the circumstances which had 
entailed upon me a loss so irretrievable, I thought, amongst other 
things, how easily and still how fatally a little carelessness, negligence, 
or ill-temper on the part of our convict surgeons, may influence the 
future life and conduct of their convict patients. They are, without 
doubt, subjected to many vexations and much annoyance, and their 
temper receives daily provocations. They have to deal professionally 
with a class of men who, as a rule, cannot be believed or trusted ; who 
are as likely as not to give a false description of their complaint, and 
in many instances to do all in their power to frustrate the efforts 
made to relieve it. They have to discover not only what the disease 
is in real patients, but also frequently to detect well-planned and well- 
sustained imposture in those who are not diseased at all. The latter 
is a much more difficult task in many cases than the former, as I will 
subsequently show, and it has a tendency to sour the temper and 
harden the heart, which the former does not. I do not imagine that 
the medical men in our convict establishments are naturally less 
warm-hearted, less nobly devoted to their profession than their brethren 
outside ; but it will not be disputed that the peculiar nature of their 
practice has a tendency to make them so. Were one hundred doctors 
each to have a patient for whom they had daily, for weeks, and even 
for months, been doing all that humanity and professional skill could 
suggest in order to relieve him, let us suppose, of great suffering, and 
one fine morning to see the patient leap out of bed, laugh, and snap 
his fingers in their faces, and tell them that there had been nothing 
the matter with him all the while!—ninety-nine of them would 
probably look upon the next patient with some suspicion, and if 
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deception was at all.frequent, the really diseased would come in time 
to suffer even at the hands of the most tender and humane amongst 
them. I blame these “schemers” and “ impostors” therefore for 
much of the apparent sourness, indifference to, and sometimes cruel 
neglect, if not positive aggravation of suffering, which I have noticed 
in the manner and treatment of most of the convict surgeons I have 
met with. I have seen the imperative necessity that exists for 
periodical inspection of our convict hospitals by competent medical 
men, not otherwise connected with them, in order to protect the 
“innocent patients,” if I may use the term, from the indifference, 
mismanagement, and even punishment they are often compelled to 
undergo, because of the prejudices contracted by the prison officials, 
the result of a long experience perhaps of imposture and deception. 
Under the present system the resident medical superintendent has the 
lives of his patients at his sole disposal, and it is a very dangerous 
thing for a convict patient to offend the medical officers in any way, 
and of course the more so if they happen to be of a cruel or vindictive 
disposition. My own case was in some respects an instance of this. 
The experience I gained in the Yorkshire prison, after I had ventured 
to insinuate to the doctor there that he had not quite understood the 
nature of my complaint, kept my mouth hermetically closed during 
the ill-concealed disagreement between the two doctors here as to 
the method of my cure. The chief medical officer at this prison was 
very much disliked by the majority of the patients, particularly 
by the young prisoners in the early stages of consumption. The 
cause of this was supposed to be the desire to keep the hospital well 
filled with patients, and to have the greater proportion of them of the 
class who were content to be idle without craving for “extras.” He 
could thus keep the cost per head lower than the medical officers at 
other prisons, and obtain the greater credit at head-quarters. Young 
consumptive patients he found to be too expensive, and they were 
accordingly made uncomfortable. His junior, on the other hand, 
although blunt in his manner and speech, was held in general esteem. 
He seemed to have his heart in the profession, and endeavoured to 
cure complaints deemed curable without reference to the expense of 
the diet, if it contributed to the end he had in view. 

In another chapter I shall again allude to this subject, and give a 
number of cases which came within the range of my own observation, 
to prove the justice of some of the reflections Ihave made on the want 
of periodical inspection of our prison hospitals. In the mean time my 
stump continued to discharge matter. An abscess formed and retarded 
the healing of the wounds, and it was not till I discovered a cure 
myself that it showed any symptoms of healing. The cure was to 
hold the stump under a tap of cold water, using friction afterwards. 
This I continued to do long after the wound had finally closed. 
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Carter VI. 


Azsovt two months after the amputation of my leg, feeling and Le- 
jieving that my health would never be restored in confinement, I 
wrote a petition to the Home Secretary, in the expectation that I 
would be as mercifully considered as my predecessors in misfortune. 
While my petition was under consideration I was encouraged in my 
expectations by the fact that one of my companions, who had nothing 
the matter with him but a dislocated hip-joint, was liberated on 
medical grounds three or four years before his time was up. My 
hopes were somewhat damped, however, by another circumstance 
which just then occurred. The prison dir ector arrived on his monthly 
visit, and on passing through the ward, the medical officer who 
accompanied him stopped at the foot of my bed, and informed him that 
T was the man whose leg he had amputated, and that I was “ quite 
well now!” The director, seeing me in bed and looking very poorly, 
and noticing the general stare with which the doctor’s remark was 
received, asked in a somewhat doubtful way, “Is he quite well?” 
“Oh! yes, quite well,’ the doctor replied ; and off they went. 

‘ I was sixteen months in hospital after the above remark was made, 
and I was then unable to get up to have my bed made, nor did I leave 
my bed during the whole winter and spring that succeeded! I re- 
ceived an answer to my petition, shortly after the visit to which I 
have referred, in the usual form of an official negative, “ Not sufficient 
grounds.” Being now free from acute pain, I conversed freely with 
my companions, and taught some of them to spell, read, and cipher. 
After I was able to get out of bed I read aloud for an hour every 
evening, for the benefit of all the patients. In time I became 
popular and intimate with many of them. I wrote letters and peti- 
tions for them, encouraged them with good advice, and succeeded in 
obtaining considerable influence over them. 

In return for these trifling services, which also to some extent 
relieved the monotony of the long period I spent in hospital, they told 
me their history and experiences. I learnt their slang and thiefology, 
and as a theorist became tolerably conversant with all the mysteries 
by which the professional thief and scoundrel preys upon society. 

The first of my companions who attracted my attention was a young 
Scotchman, He ap peared to be a very strong hearty fellow, but 
when he attempted to walk he was the most pitiable-looking cripple 
imaginable, and excited the sympathy of all who saw him. His 
wahenss was twenty-one years, four of which he had undergone at 
this time. He had been invalided home from the convict establish- 
ment at Bermuda, was shipwrecked off the Isle of Wight on the 
return voyage, and had been some months in the hospital previous to 
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my arrival. He was in the habit of being carried up and downstairs 
to exercise on the backs of the nurses, and was getting full diet and 
porter. About four months after my arrival, he one morning suddenly 
started out of bed, shouted “Attention!” at the top of his voice, in 
defiance of the prison rules, and ran about the room like a lamplighter, 
to the utter amazement of all present. This man was what the 
prisoners term a “schemer,” and he was certainly the very best actor 
of his class I ever met with. It will be acknowledged that he played 
his part well, when even during the shipwreck he had never made the 
slightest attempt to move, and kept up the deception for many months 
in a prison hospital, where the majority of the patients are put down 
as “schemers” unless they have an outward sore, or some. natural 
malady with palpable external symptoms. When the doctor came 
his rounds he could do nothing but stare at the fellow, who started up 
and told him with a laughing countenance that he had had a dream in 
the night about being miraculously cured, and in the morning he found 
he could walk as well as ever he did. The doctor never opened his lips ; 
the patient was discharged, and although the other patients cried aloud 
that he ought to be punished, no further notice was taken of the matter. 

This “schemer,” I learned, had been a great sufferer from pleurisy 
at Bermuda, and was very weak when he was put on board ship, 
where he commenced his scheme; and had it not been for new 
regulations which were then put in force, there is no doubt he would 
have accomplished his object, which was “ Liberation on medical 
grounds.” He had petitioned the Home Secretary shortly before he 
threw his crutches aside, declaring that he had met with an accident 
at, Bermuda from a stone falling on his back, and so injured the spine 
that both his legs were paralysed. He had received a reply to the 
effect that his petition would be answered so soon as the authorities 
heard from Bermuda the particulars of the accident, and it was a few 
days after this that the miraculous visitation took place. 

I asked him why he did not wait for the final answer to his petition 
before exposing his scheme? “Oh,” he replied, “I knew very well 
if they wrote to Bermuda I should get no time off. I met with no 
accident, although I said so in my petition.” “You will be very 
fortunate,” I said, “if you get the customary remission after this 
affair; I fear they will punish you?” “Look here,” said he, “I have 
another scheme in my head, and you will see I'll not fail this time. 
Tl get out to Australia, and by the time I arrive I will be due for my 
liberty.” “ Well, that will certainly be better for you than being 
kept eight or nine years longer in prison here; but how are you to 
manage to get abroad unless the authorities choose to send you?” 
“Oh! I will work that. Tl now be as bad in my conduct as possible ; 
and I'll half murder some of the officers if they don’t send me away ; 
and that very soon too.” , 
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True to his threat, the fellow commenced a course of bad conduct, 
knowing it would ensure his passage to Western Australia; and in a 
comparatively short time he gained his object, and I have no doubt he 
is now at liberty abroad. 

About the time the above conversation took place another “ schemer ” 
arrived, and was located a few beds from me. He had been a clerk in 
a government office, and was respectably connected, and a very in- 
telligent young man. He pretended he could not use his legs. The 
doctor’s eye being now somewhat opened, he told him there was 
nothing the matter with him, recommended him to get well again as 
fast as possible, and threatened him with the electric battery and 
even hot irons, if that did not succeed. The prisoner did not take 
advice, however, and the battery was tried upon him. After being 
stripped several times, and made to cry out with pain, to the great 
amusement of his fellow-prisoners, he ultimately took to crutches ; 
first two, then one, with a stick; then the stick only ; then nothing 
at all. He was afterwards removed to another prison. 

I saw several other cases, similar to the one I have just mentioned, 
of pretended loss of the use of the legs, or partial inability to walk ; 
but as there was no marked difference in the cases, I need not notice 
them. There was, however, an amusing incident connected with one 
of them which I may mention. This prisoner was allowed a little 
porter every day, which was served out about one o'clock. One day 
at that hour he happened to be in an adjoining room with his crutches 
(he could walk a little) when another prisoner cried out, “ Porter, 
porter; quick, quick!” On hearing this cry, and afraid of losing his 
liquor, he bolted out, ran down the room, and had swallowed his 
porter before he had discovered that he had left his crutches behind 
him. 

Such cases as these injure the really sick, particularly those whose 
symptoms are not very apparent. Many prisoners adopt these schemes 
in order to get into hospital, where they get better food, less work, 
and have the chance of being with a favourite “pal.” Others will 
make themselves ill by swallowing tobacco, soap pills, or anything 
they know will make them sick. There are others again who are 

afraid to enter the hospital lest they should be poisoned with a 
’ sleeping draught, or some other medicine carelessly administered ; 
and when they hear of any sudden death in hospital they are ready 
to swear “his light has been put out by the doctor.” On the other 
hand I have known it to happen that a prisoner went and complained 
to the doctor, who roughly told him he was a “schemer,” and the 
following week the prisoner was dead. Another time a healthy- 
looking old man, with chest disease, complained to the doctor of pain 
in that region. He was dosed repeatedly with salts and senna—the 


medicine for schemers—and in less than a fortnight he was buried. 
2u2 
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I could mention many cases similar to the above, and also others 
where the prisoner was his own murderer—if I may use the ex- 
pression—but I will merely mention one of them. The patient in 
this case was afflicted with dropsy, and some affection of the heart. 
He had been receiving two ounces of gin for a short time, which he 
fancied was doing him good, and being partial to that variety of 
medicine, he was annoyed when it was ordered to be discontinued. 
Accordingly he resolved to make himself ill again, in order to get the 
allowance of gin, and swallowed a large piece of tobacco, which 
brought an increase to his heart complaint ; and notwithstanding that 
the greatest attention was paid to his case by the doctor, before 
morning he was dead. 

This prisoner lay in the next bed to mine, and among the many 
death-bed scenes I witnessed while in prison I never saw one where 
the fear of death was so apparent, or the state of mind so appalling to 
the beholder. 

The man had been a bully, and an avowed infidel. The prospect 
of death had now come upon him with awful suddenness. Fear and 
trembling took hold upon him, and as he thought of his past life, and 
the possible judgment-seat, before which he might the next moment 
be summoned to appear, remorse and doubt seemed to torture him 
more than physical pain. At the closing scene he was evidently 
trying to believe, but could not, for he kept repeating, “If there be a 
God, if there be a God, I hope He will forgive me ; but I can’t believe 
it, indeed I can’t!” and so saying he expired. 

Another death-bed scene impressed me much. The patient was 
paralysed in his lower extremities and could scarcely walk, but his 
general health appeared pretty good, and he was not confined to bed. 
He had a talent for meehanics and arithmetic, but a very bad temper 
and a very bad heart. His crime was sacrilege. In the next bed to 
his there lay a patient who was dying, and being in great pain was 
making a noise, which disturbed the studies and peace of mind of the 
other. A quarrel arose between the two on the subject. High words 
ensued. Curses, deep, black, loud, and long, soon followed, too soon 
for the officer to prevent, and there would certainly have been a fight 
if the dying man could have got out of bed, but the interference of the 
officer put an end to the disturbance. It was their parting words 
taken in connection with what followed that made a deep impression 
upon me :— If it wasn’t that you are dying, I would blacken your 
eyes for you,” cried the mechanic. ‘“ How do you know I am dying ? 
You look as like dying as anybody, you miserable cripple,” retorted 
the other. “Ah! I’m tough stuff, you'll not see me die in a hurry.” 
The cripple who uttered these words went shortly afterwards to bed, and 
was seized with a paralytic affection, which took the power of speech 
from him. He never uttered another syllable, but lay in bed for about 
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a week, making frantic motions with his lips. I forget which of these 
two men died first, but they were buried together in the same grave. 

Another death at this time excited a good deal of conversation 
among the prisoners. The patient had been tried under the Transport- 
ation Act, one of the bye-laws of which enacted that for every prison 
“report,” or offence, the prisoner would lose one month of his remis- 
sion. But convicts being usually punished under the most recent 
law, without reference to its being different from that under which 
they had received sentence, the prisoner I now refer to was sentenced 
to lose three months of his remission for one offence, that of having an 
inch or two of tobacco on his person. He had undergone nearly the 
whole of this additional punishment, when, only a few hours before 
his time came to leave the prison to meet his motherless children, for 
whom he seemed to have a very strong affection, he died suddenly of 
heart disease. 

Some prisoners expired on the very day for their liberation. Some 
died screaming aloud that they were poisoned. Many died like the 
brutes, and a very few departed in peace, with a prayer on their lips. 
The great majority died as they had lived, and were forgotten by the 
spectators almost before their bodies had been laid in the grave. 


Cuapter VII. 


As a means of beguiling the time while in the hospital, I used te. 
enter into long conversations with those of my fellow-prisoners who 
were willing to gratify my curiosity, with a view of ascertaining their 
mode of life when out of prison. At first it was somewhat difficult for 
me to follow them in their talk, in consequence of their excessive use 
of “slang” terms; but in time I not only came to understand the 
nomenclature of thiefology, but also to use it fluently, as I found it 
more acceptable to my companions to do so, and rendered them more 
favourably disposed towards me. 

One of my fellow-prisoners was particularly communicative and. 
obliging, and gave me a great deal of well-meant advice, no doubt, as 
to how I might live at the public expense outside the prison walls, as 
well as explanations in every department of crime. I remember the 
following dialogue taking place between us, which also serves to show 
how an ignoramus in the science, or a young country lad, perhaps for 
the first time convicted of crime, might be instructed in vice, and 
incited to continue a career he had perhaps very thoughtlessly, or 
under strong temptation, began. 

“Harry,” I asked, “what's that ‘bloke’* here for, who occupies 
the end bed ?” 

“ Twineing.” 

* Man. 
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“Twineing! What's that?” 

“Don’t you know that yet? Why, you must be a greenhorn not 
to‘know that. Well! Ill tell you. Suppose you start in the morn- 
ing with a good sovereign and a ‘snyde’* half-sovereign in your 
pocket ; you go into some place or other, and ask for change of the 
sovereign, or you order some beer and give the sovereign in payment ; 
it’s likely you will get half-a-sovereign and silver back in change. 
Then is the time to ‘twine.’ You change your mind, after you have 
‘rung’t your snyde half ‘quid’{ with the good one, and throwing 
down the ‘snyde’ half, say you prefer silver; the landlord, or land- 
lady, or whoever it is, will pick up the snyde half-quid, thinking of 
course it is the same one they had given you.” 

Ts that a good game, do you think ?” 

“ Well, that depends on the party. If he has got good ‘ togs’ on, 


looks pretty decent, and can work it well, he may make a good living 
at it.” 

“How much do you suppose ?” 

“Tf he can manage to begin every morning with yellow stuff, he 
may make a couple of ‘quid’ a day; but if he can only muster white 
stuff, why, of course he can’t make so much.” 

“Two pounds a day would do if it could be got regularly; but I 
suspect there are not many who make that ?” 

“Oh! [ have known them make much more than that, but of course 
it varies; some days nothing may be done, but the great thing is to 
have something to start with.” 

“Do you never think of trying to make money at work ?” 

“Work! No, by jingo! I'll never work ; that’s all they can make 
one do in prison, and it will be time enough to work when we get there.” 

“T have heard you speak of ‘ hoisting ; how do you go about that °” 

“Ah! that’s a much better game, but it requires a fellow to be 
rigged out like a ‘toff§ and they generally have a ‘flash moll’ || 
with them at that job. She can secrete articles about her dress when 
in a shop looking at things, and that’s one way of ‘hoisting.’ 
Jewellers’ shops are the best places for that game. I know a bloke 
who made several hundreds at it; he took fine lodgings, and his moll 
looked quite the lady, so he orders some jewelry to be sent on sighs; 
he prigs the best of it, and bolts. Then you can. get snyde jewelry 
made to look the same as real stuff, and when you are in the shop 
with your moll, she is trying on a ring perhaps, when you put the 
snyde one in its place, and she sticks to the right one.” 

“T am afraid that game would be above my abilities ?” 

* Well, I'll tell you what I did once, and what you may do when 
you get out, when winter sets in; you can have some other game in 


* Counterfeit. + Substituted. t Sovereign. 
§ Gentleman. || Prostitute of the gayest sort. 
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summer, perhaps go hawking, and do a bit of thieving when you 
see the coast clear. My brother and I and another bloke went 
out ‘chance screwing’ one winter, and we averaged three pounds a 
night each. My brother had a spring cart and a fast trotting horse, 
so when it began to grow dark, off we set to the outskirts of London. 
I did the screwing in this way. Wherever I saw a lobby lighted with 
gas, I looked in at the key-hole. If I saw anything worth lifting I 
‘screwed’ the door—I’ll teach you how to do it—seized the things, 
into the cart with them, and off to the next place. Now Big Davey 
goes off about the same time as you, and he knows a bloke with a 
cart, and so you may do very well all winter at that game; but be 
sure to leave off by nine o'clock, as you would get it very hot if caught 
after that time !” 

“Well! I shall see big Davey, perhaps; but don’t you think 
‘highflying’ would suit me better, although I know little about it ?” 

“Oh! that’s above your mark; a ‘ highflyer’ is a bloke who dresses 
like a clergyman, or some gentleman. He must be educated, for his 
game is to know all the nobility and gentry, and visit them with got- 
up letters, and that kind of thing, for the purpose of getting subscrip- 
tions to some scheme. A church-building or missionary affair is the 
best game. There is only one good ‘highflyer’ in the prison. I 
knew him get one hundred and fifty pounds from a gentleman in 
Devonshire once, and he thinks nothing of getting thirty pounds of a 
morning.” 

Finding my friend so communicative and apparently so experienced 
in the various branches of his profession, I took advantage of every 
convenient opportunity to ascertain from him the meaning of the 
slang terms which my comrades made use of when conversing to- 
gether, but through ignorance of which I was often unable to under- 
stand exactly what they were talking about. On another occasion I 
accordingly asked him the meaning of a number of these terms which 
I had thus heard bandied about from time to time amongst them. On 
asking him about “ macing,” he replied— 

“Macing i:eans taking an office, getting goods sent to it, and 
then ‘bolting with them; or getting goods sent to your lodgings, and 
then removing. I'll tell you a game that you might try now and 
again as you have a chance, and that is ‘fawney dropping ;’ you know 
‘fawney’ means a ring. Well, you must have a ‘ pal,’ and give him a 
‘snyde’ ring with a ticket and the price marked on it. When you are 
walking along the street and see a likely ‘ toff’ to buy the ring, your 
* pal’ goes on before and drops it, you come up behind him, and in 
front of the gentleman you pick up the ring, which is ticketed, say 
five pounds. Well, you turn to the ‘toff, and say to him that you 
have found a ring which is entirely useless to you, as you never wear 
these articles, and ask him to purchase it. He will most likely look 
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at the ticket, and see it marked five pounds, and if you say you! wilf 
let him have it for three pounds, or two pounds, or even for one 
pound, if he hesitates, it is also likely he will buy it, thinking he is 
getting a great bargain.” 

“ What do you mean by ‘snow-dropping ?’” I asked. 

“Oh!” said he, “that’s a poor game. It means lifting clothes off 
the bleaching line, or hedges. Needy mizzlers, mumpers, shallow- 
blokes, and flats may carry it on, but it’s too low and paltry for 

ou.” 
me Wko do you mean by mumpers and shallow-blokes ?” I inquired. 

“Why, ‘mumpers’ are cadgers; beggars, in fact. There's old 
Dick over in that bed there ; he used to go ‘mumping,’ and when he 
got boosey with too much lush he stole some paltry thing or other, 
and being so often convicted they have ‘legged’* him at last. They 
can’t make an honest living, and can’t make a living by thieving ; but; 
you know, it’s different with you. You could make a fair thing by 
‘snotter-hauling,’ even if you cannot get on at ‘fly-buzzing,’ whiel 
would suit you well enough ; but it’s better to stick to one good game, 
and get as expert at that as you can, for then you don’t run so much: 
risk, and you can keep a sharper look-out after the ‘coppers.’ t 
Talking of mumping: old Dick used to go to the farm-houses with: 
a piece of dried cow-dung, and ask for a bit of butter to put on 
it. Very often they took pity on him, and gave him lots of meat: 
for they thought he must be very hungry to eat the cow-dung, which 
of course, you know, was only a dodge. In order to get to Liverpool 
once from some place up the Mersey, whence the fare down was: 
a shilling, Dick went on board the steamer and asked the captaim 
what he charged for lambs? ‘A penny a-head,’ says the captain. 
‘Oh! that will do,’ says Dick; and away he goes among the: 
passengers. When they were collecting the fares Dick holds out his. 
penny, which was all the ‘tin’ he had in the world. ‘The fare’s a 
shilling,’ said the captain. ‘ Yes, it may be,’ said Dick, ‘ but I asked’ 
you the fare for lambs. My name is Lamb; I’m an innocent crea- 
ture, and the long and the short of it is I’ve only a penny. If you 
can’t take it, just give me a sail back again.’ That chap over there- 
with the one arm is a regular ‘mumper,’ and he is a strong, robust: 
fellow, able to work with any man in the prison ; but he can make ten 
times more by ‘mumping,’ and I do not blame the like of him going 
on that ‘racket.’ Every man for himself in this world. Do you see: 
that little old man with a cough on him? Well, his game is 
‘needy-mizzling.’ He'll go out without a shirt, perhaps, and beg one 
from house to house. I have known him to get thirty ‘ mill-togs’ t 
in one day, which, at a ‘bob’ a-piece, would fetch their thirty shillings. 


* Sentenced. ft Policemen. t Shirts. 
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When he can’t go on that ‘rackei,’ he'll turn ‘mumper’ and wood 
merchant (which means a seller of lucifer matches) ; and sometimes he 
will take to rag and bone collecting.” 

“What do you call a ‘shallow-bloke ? ” 

“ He is a cove that acts the turnpike sailor; pretends he has been 
shipwrecked, and so on, or he gets his arm bandaged, and put in a 
sling. I once knew two blokes who went to an old captain’s house on 
that game, and as they were not able to reply to some of his nautical 
questions, he and his son gave them a regular horsewhipping. When 
they got home they boasted to a lot of their ‘chums’ how much they 
had screwed out of the old captain. This induced some of them to go 
on the same ‘racket,’ and of course they met with the same warm: 
reception. These ‘shallow-blokes’ turn ‘dufiers’ sometimes. They 
get some ‘ duffing’ silk handkerchiefs and cigars, and go about selling 
them for smuggled goods; or perhaps they will take to singing in the 
streets. But I spoke of ‘snotter-hauling.’ Although I think you 
are too old for that ‘racket’—and unless you were very hard up and 
in a crowd, I would not bother about it. It would not pay for the 
risk run. It does best for ‘kids.’* A little boy can sneak behind a 
‘toff’ and relieve him of his ‘wipe’ as early as possible. I know a 
little fellow who used to make seven ‘bob’ a-day at it on the average ; 
but there were more silk ‘ wipes’ used then than there are now.” 

“What do you mean by ‘lob-sneaking,’ and ‘ Peter-screwing ?” 

“Why, ‘lob’ means the till, and ‘Peter’ means a safe. Stealing 
the till and opening the safe is what we call ‘lob-sneaking’ and 
‘ Peter-screwing.’ ” 

“ And what is ‘jumping’ and ‘ jilting ?” 

“« Jumping’ is getting into a house through the window; and 
‘jilting’ is getting in on the sly, or on false pretences at the door, and 
sneaking what you can find. It’s not a bad game to go into hotels, 
for instance, as a traveller, and as soon as you see a chance to sneak 
anything, to bolt with it. I know some fellows who make a fair 
living in this way.” 

“Then there is ‘ twisting’ and ‘fencing ?” 

“When you go into any place where hats, coats, or umbrellas are 
left in the lobby, you can take a new ‘tog,’ or a new hat, by mistake 
for your own. That is ‘twisting, or ringing the changes. Then 
the ‘fence-master’ is the fellow who buys stolen property. I will 
give you the names of some of these blokes in London before you go 
out. You must know where to dispose of a ‘super, t or whatever you 
get, or it would be of no use to you. You know what ‘buzzing,’ or 
pocket-picking is, of course; and you have heard of working on the 
‘stop, most likely. Which means picking pockets when the party is 
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standing still; but it is more difficult on the ‘fly.’ You must 
remember that. I remember once going along Oxford Street, and I 
prigged an old woman’s ‘ poke,* on the ‘fly.’ She missed it very 
quick, and was coming after me, when I slipped it into an old country- 
man’s pocket as I was passing. She came up and accused me with 
stealing her purse. I, of course, allowed her to search me, and 
asked her to fetch a ‘bobby,’ if she was not satisfied. Well, I 
followed the old courtryman, and accused him of stealing my purse. 
And, my Crikey! if you had only seen how the old codger looked 
when he found the purse in his pocket. I threatened to give him in 
charge of the first ‘copper’ I saw; and he was so frightened that I 
actually got a ‘ quid’ out of him to let him off.” 

“ Well, now, tell me about ‘ snyde-pitching.’” 

“ Snyde, you know, means counterfeit or bad, anything bad we call 
snydey. Snyde-pitching is passing bad money; and it is a capital 
racket, especially if you can get rid of ‘ fins.’” 

“ What are ‘fins ?” 

“ Five-pound notes, or flash notes. I can give you the address of 
one or two fellows who make bad coins, and you can pass one or two 
when you see a fair chance.” 

“What do they charge for sovereigns, for instance ?” 

“ The charge depends on the quality ; you can get them at from six 
to fifteen shillings. Those at fifteen shillings no one can discover. 
They are the weight, the size, and all that is required. The low- 
priced ones of course you must run more risk with. Making bad 
coins is one of the best games out, and you can carry it on with less 
risk. For instance, you can have your place where you work so blocked 
up that, before any one can enter, you will have time to destroy 
all your dies and tools, and melt or ‘ plant’ your metal; and with- 
out them they cannot convict you. I know a bloke in Birmingham 
now, who was getting up Scotch one-pound notes when I was ‘ copt,’ 
and he is a capital hand at the trade. He once made a good deal by 
making snyde postage-stamps.” 

“But one would require to know something about the different 
metals before they could be able to make ‘ snyde.’” 

“ Yes, that is necessary, but I think I know who will tell you. He 
has got twenty years, and is not likely to get a chance of doing more 
at the trade. These fellows who follow that racket are rather close, 
and don’t want to tell any one.” 

“The other day I heard a bloke talking about a ‘ picking-up moll’ 
he used to live with. What did he mean by that?” 

“Qh! that’s a very common racket. He meant a ‘ flash-tail, or 
prostitute who goes about the streets at nights trying to pick up 
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‘toffs. When she manages to do this her accomplice the coshman (a 
man who carries a ‘cosh’ or life~preserver) comes up, when she has 
signed to him that she has got the ‘toff’s’ watch and chain, and 
quarrels with him for meddling with his wife. Whilst the quarrel is 
going on the moll walks off with the booty. I know one coshman who 
pretends to be a missionary, and wears a white choker. Instead of 
quarrelling, he talks seriously to the ‘toff’ about the sin of fornication, 
and advises him to pursue a more becoming lifs in future, and finishes 
off by giving him a religious tract !” 

“ Now I have nearly finished my questions ; but whilst there is time 
tell me about ‘magging’ and ‘ mag-flying.’” 

“ Magging is not so good a game as it used to be. It means, more 
particularly, swindling a greenhorn out of his cash by the mere gift 
of the gab. You know if it were not for the flats, how could the 
sharps live? You can ‘mag’ a man at any time you are playing at 
cards or at billiards, and in various other ways. As for ‘mag-flying,’ 
that is not good for much. You have seen those blokes at fairs and 
races, throwing up coppers, or playing at pitch and toss? Well, these 
are ‘mag-flyers.. The way they do it is to have a penny with two 
heads or two tails on it, which they call a ‘ grey,’ and of course they 
can easily dupe flats from the country.” 

“ How do they call it a ‘ grey,’ I wonder ?” 

“T suppose they have named it after Sir George Grey, because he 
is a two-faced bloke ?” 

“Well, then, tell me about ‘locusing,’ and ‘ bellowsing.’” 

“Locusing is putting a chap to sleep with chloroform, and ‘ bellows- 
ing’ is putting his light out. In other words, drugging and murder.” 

“Now, then, show me how to hang a fellow up, or put the ‘ flimp’ 
on him, as you call it.” 

“D’ye see that bone in the wrist? Just get that on the wind- 
pipe—so” (showing me practically how to garotte). While at this 
interesting experiment we heard a voice cry, “Cheese it, cheese it, 
Harry! there’s the ‘Screw’ looking at you!” which warned us that 
the prison-warder was also taking notes, and my lesson for that day 
came to a rather abrupt conclusion. 
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A Lucky Disappointment. 
By FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
(MRS. ROSS CHURCH.) 


Cnapter I. 


“ Wet then, Mother, is it to be or not to be ?” 

“Tf you take my advice, Laura, it will not be; not, that is to say, 
until Charles Hamilton is able to return to England and claim you, 
in person, for his wife.” 

“Then I may as well break off my engagement with him at once,” 
I answered, impetuously, tapping the table before which I stood with 
the paper I held in my hand. “ You have heard what he says in this 
letter ; that he is so tied by the duties of his business that it is im- 
possible he can leave it to fetch me himself, and that if I will not 
consent—or, rather, if you will not consent—that I shall join him at 
the Cape of Good Hope, our marriage must be indefinitely postponed.. 
And, considering we have now been engaged and separated for six 
years, the case is, to say the least of it, a hard one.” 

I spoke quickly, for I was an only daughter, who had been allowed 
to have pretty much my own way, and to speak and act as I chose; 
and on this subject I both thought and felt very deeply. 

“Laura, my child,” responded the calm voice of my mother (my 
mother never spoke otherwise than calmly and quietly to me), “ you 
are of age—you must decide this matter for yourself. Only, since you 


‘ask my opinion, I must say that I consider the fact of your having 


been separated from young Hamilton for six years makes the proposal 
of your going out to him, instead of his coming home for you, still 
more objectionable.” 

“T shall go to his mother’s house,” I answered, briefly. 

“True; but you must remember that we know nothing of his 
family, nor on what terms they are likely to receive you. In my eyes, it 
appears you will be running a great risk in acceding to this proposal.” 

“But at all events I know enough of Charles,” I said, indignantly, 
as I pressed my hand upon a locket containing my lover’s portrait, 
which I wore about the region of my heart, with rather more ostenta- 
tion than was necessary. “One would think, mother, to hear you 
talk, that I was going out to marry a perfect stranger.” 

My mother sighed. Perhaps it occurred to her how ready I seemed. 
to exchange my quiet home, where affection had been lavished on me, 
for the uncertain pleasures of a life of matrimony. 
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“You knew him six years ago, dear Laura, when you were a girl of 
geventeen and he a youth of twenty—a promising youth, I admit—but 
it’s very unlikely that what he was then he is now; or that the last six 
years have not made as much alteration in his ‘mind as they have 
doubtless done in his body. You must not expect to meet the same 
Charles with whom you parted, Laura.” 

“Of course not,” I answered, with a certain amount of contempt ; 
“who ever thought I should? He will be much bigger and browner, 
and more manly-looking ; and his beard and moustaches will make all 
the difference in the world to him. But he will only be so much the 
handsomer, mother, for the change.” 

“T hope so, darling; I hope that all may turn out just as you 
anticipate. But don’t decide too hastily, Laura; take time for thought, 
my child; for when once you have put your hand to the plough there 
will be no turning back.” 

I left the room, and sought my own apartment. 

My mother’s depreciating way of alluding to my prospects nettled 
me no less than her words. What was there in the marriage before 
me with which to find fault ? 

It was true that I had been separated from my future husband for 
the space of six years. Six years before, in that same little village of 
Langley, where I had lived all my life, Charles Hamilton had asked 
me if I would wait for him until he should be rich enough to return 
to England and make me his wife. 

He had been a blue-eyed, light-hearted boy in those days, who had 
been sent home from the Cape for the purpose of studying agriculture, 
and placed under the tuition of a farmer in the neighbourhood of our 
house. 

Farmer Cross had had no control over the actions of his gentleman 
pupil, and so it had come to pass that, from forming our acquaintance, 
he was always at my mother’s cottage, and ended by making love to 
myself. 

My poor mother was in a dreadful state when she found that it had 
come to an engagement between us, and, in her anxiety to do right 
had consulted every one in the village on the subject, from the clergy- 
man down to our own domestic. 

And every one’s opinion appears to have been the same: that we 
were such a mere boy and girl that nothing could ever come of the 
engagement, and, left alone, it would die a natural death—particularly 
as separation was one of the ordeals it must inevitably undergo. But 
these good people did not calculate the fact that, when no counter- 
influences are brought upon the field of action, separation has not 
always the salutary effect upon which they reckoned. 

Charles’s subsequent life at the Cape and mine at Langley had been 
much the same in this respect. We had neither of us been brought in 
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contact with persons who were likely to fascinate us more than each 
other; and the end of our six years found us, apparently, as devoted as we 
had been on parting. We had corresponded liberally, and the accounts 
he had sent me of the country of his adoption had fired me with desire 
to see its beauties for myself. I had passed too quiet an existence to 
be good for any one. My life at Langley had been monotonous in its 
dull tranquillity, and, being naturally of a curious and ambitious spirit, 
I thirsted to leave it for new scenes. I was young, my life was all 
before me, and I scarcely considered what it would be to my poor 
mother to be left alone in her old age,—her only daughter settled in a 
foreign land. For though I had brothers, they were all out in life, 
and living at some distance from Langley, I being the youngest of 
the family. 

Of Charles Hamilton’s people, as my mother had observed, we knew 
nothing. His father had married young, and gone out to the Cape of 
Good Hope, where he had embarked in the wine trade; and Charles 
himself was the only one of the brothers who had been sent to England 
for the purposes of education. But he had written me flourishing 
accounts of his mother and sisters ; of the gaiety of their society, and 
the beauty of their house and gardens. And what woman in love (or 
supposing herself to be) ever felt disposed to condemn unheard the 
connections which she hoped to make her own? 

So that I was very positive that Charles’s mother would be almost 
as dear to me as my own, and that his sister would amply supply the 
companionship, the want of which I had felt from childhood. 

When I was once more by myself I pulled out my lover's portrait 
and examined it. Not but that every line of the portrayed features was 
as familiar to me as if I had painted them; but that I wished to look 
at them, as it were, in a new light, and to try and picture, not what 
they were, but what they had become. It was a fair frank face which 
the locket disclosed to my view ; not very spirited or brilliant perhaps, 
but mild and good-tempered looking, and with light hair and blue 
eyes, which had no more character in them than those possessed by 
hundreds of English boys. 

But my heart and will supplied all that was deficient in my 
treasured portrait: photographs were always unflattering, I argued to 
myself; besides, Charley was certain to have changed greatly during 
the years of our separation. 

And then I drew in fancy the figure of a tall athletic man (“ boys 
always grew immensely at that age, I silently decided”), with fine, 
bronzed features, heavy moustaches, and a glorious beard (for my 
jiancé had casually announced the possession of such an appendage), 
and grew quite eager to meet the ideal I had raised, as I thought how 
proud I should be to call myself his wife. 

My lover's letter had been accompanied by one from his father to 
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my mother, written certainly in a less eager strain, but in which the 
old gentleman plainly seconded his son’s proposition that I should 
join them at the Cape; and gravely informed us that it was impossible 
that Charles could be spared from the business for several years to 
come. 

After a few days’ consideration, it was finally settled that I should 
go. I had worried my mother into giving her consent, not so much 
by actual words, as by showing her how much I should suffer a con- 
trary decision to affect my spirits and behaviour towards herself. My 
brothers were against my being allowed to take the step; but I was 
all in all to my mother, and her sons’ wishes were as nothing compared 
to mine. The more shame to me that I could have had the heart to 
leave her bosom for that of strangers! 

However, as soon as the matter was settled, my simple outfit was 
procured, and in the course of another couple of months I found my- 
self on board “ The Earl of Winstanley,” and bound for the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

To affirm that I did not suffer in leaving my home, and separating 
from my own friends, would be to make myself out worse than I really 
was. For weeks before I sailed, my rest by night, and peace of mind 
by day, was disturbed by the thoughts of the coming parting, and 
when I had finally said “ good-bye,” and felt that, at the least, it must 
be years before I met my mother and brothers again, I experienced 
the deepest distress, and for some hours wished that I had taken their 
advice, and never consented to make the voyage by myself. Buta 
little while sufficed to shake off my despondency, and restore me to 
my usual spirits. Hope was strong within me; I argued that all 
women in the event of marriage had to undergo the pain of separation 
from their friends, and my term of absence would probably be no more 
than if I had settled in any of the remoter districts of Scotland or 
Wales. Consoling myself with this idea, I tried to banish every un- 
pleasant thought, and to make myself agreeable to my fellow-passengers. 
But here an annoyance arose for which I was quite unprepared. My 
mother had known of no lady journeying to the Cape ; and although I 
had reached the mature age of twenty-three, it was not considered 
right that I should travel without proper chaperonage. I was placed, 
therefore, under the charge of the wife of the captain of the vessel, 
who accompanied him, and whom I soon found to be as curious on the 
subject of the reason for my voyage as the other females on board. 
Was I going out as a governess, companion, or lady's maid ? or was it 
merely on “spec?” They did not ask me these questions in so many 
words, but so vigilantly did they watch, and so continuously did they 
probe me, that my life was soon rendered quite wretched by their 
impertinence. I did not quite like to confess the purpose of my 
journey: it had seemed all right, and just as it should be, when I had 
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discussed the prospect of it with my friends at home; and yet I felt 
shy of mentioning it before strangers. But I found the suppositions 
they continually raised were worse to bear. At last I summoned 
courage to say that I was going out to be married, and had the satis- 
faction of hearing my news greeted with just such a tirade of modest 
surprise as I had anticipated. It is so easy to be shocked at the 
expense of one’s friends. Just, however, as the various queries, such 
as “ Was it not rather an unusual proceeding ?” and “ Did I not feel 
very uncomfortable at the idea of landing alone?” were making my 
cheeks burn, the remark of a lady who was returning to the Cape 
after a twelve months’ absence tended greatly to reassure and please me. 

“Mr. Hamilton did you say, Miss Grey? the son of Mr. Hamilton 
of Rosenwalt? Well! you are a lucky girl. Why, he is considered the 
handsomest young man in Cape Town.” 

So it was true, then ; I had not deceived myself, as my poor mother 
feared, and Charles had developed into ail I had prognosticated. I 
held my head higher after I had heard this lady’s opinion of my 
fiancé, and the rest of the females on board ceased to annoy and 
learned to envy me. “The Earl of Winstanley” made a fine run to 
the Cape, and within two months of our leaving England we arrived 
in Table Bay. It was late in the evening that we anchored, and as 
soon as ever the day dawned, boats began putting off from the shore 
to the ship, and the greatest excitement prevailed on board. The 
women donned their most becoming dresses, for all intended to land, 
whether they remained at the Cape or not. For my part, I brushed 
my hair back, and let it flow loose, in the manner in which Charles 
Hamilton had liked to see it; and then, attiring myself in a simple 
fresh toilette, which I had reserved for the occasion, took my seat on 
deck, and watched eagerly for the arrival of my lover. The ship lay 
sufficiently close in shore to permit me to watch the bustling activity 
which prevailed upon the quay, and to perceive part of the quaint fashion 
of the old town, half Dutch, half English, of which I was so soon to 
become a member. ‘The sights also which were to be seen around the 
vessel's side—the boats oared by rows of grinning black faces—the 
sellers of fruit and vegetables, of ostrich eggs and feathers and 
“karosses”°—the washerwomen standing up in their swaying barks, 
and clamouring for our clothes—were all sufficiently novel to attract 
my notice and claim my interest, had I had any to spare for them. But 
I was totally absorbed in my expectation, my certainty, rather, of seeing 
Charles Hamilton. I turned my eyes away from all else to strain 
them towards the shore, from which I only waited to see him embark. 
I felt perfectly sure that he would come to meet me himself, and I 
had made my anticipations patent to all my companions. 

“Not fetched yet, Miss Grey ?” inquired one or two of them with 
malicious pity as they were themselves lowered into the boats waiting 
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to convey them on shore, until I began to feel annoyed at their 
remarks, and almost ready to cry at the delay. As I sat there, shading 
my face from observation with my parasol, a little thin grey-haired 
man, whom I had seen ascend the ship’s side a short time before, 
approached me with a bow: 

“Miss Grey, I believe ?” 

“ Yes,” I answered, wondering what he wanted with me. 

“I have a boat waiting, miss, ready to convey you on shore. If 
you have any box you wish to take with you, please to let me know 
where it is. The rest of your luggage will be landed this evening.” 

“But—who are you?” I stammered. 

“My name is Browne, miss, at your service. I am the steward 
of Mr. Hamilton’s plantation at Rosenwalt. I have come, by my 
master’s orders, to take you on shore.” 

“Tsn’t Charles—isn’t Mr. Hamilton well?” I asked. I could not 
imagine that he would have permitted anything but sickness to pre- 
vent his welcoming me himself. The steward was evidently quite 
aware of the connection about to be established between us. 

“Mr. Charles is quite well, I believe, miss; he was compelled to 
make a short journey up-country on business last week, but we expect 
him home to-morrow, or the next day at latest.” 

I was greatly disappointed. When one has been enntiia a 
desired event to take place momentarily, the certain delay of a few 
hours or days appears like an age in prospect. With the know- 
ledge that my lover was not even in Cape Town, all the bright hopes 
Thad been picturing seemed to fade in a moment. But I tried to 
reason myself out of my folly, and, by the time the old man had 
placed the articles I desired to take with me in the boat, I had re- 
gained my equanimity, if not my cheerfulness. 

Landing in a country, each feature of which was entirely new to 
me, was sufficiently exciting to banish for awhile every other thought. 
I was charmed with the novel appearance of the quay, and its dark 
porters; with the avenue of limes beneath which we walked up to 
the hotel; with the hotel itself, built like an English house, but on 
the raised pathway—outside which, benches and little tables for such 
as chose to rest and drink, faced by six stiff trees cut formally short, 
gave it all the look of a Dutch hostelry. By the time we had arrived 
at the inn it was eleven o’clock, and the steward, who had a carriage 
in waiting, intimated to me that it had been arranged I should take 
my breakfast there before proceeding farther. 

This announcement much astonished me, as from my lover's descrip- 
tion I had always understood that his father’s estate of Rosenwalt 
stood at no great distance from Cape Town. 

“ Rosenwalt !—true,” replied Browne, when I hinted as much to 
him, “but my orders, miss, were to take you to Rhineberg.” 
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I stared in amazement. I knew that Rhineberg was the residence 
of Mrs. Ransom, Charles’s married sister; but why I was to go to 
her house instead of to that of my future father-in-law I could not 
imagine. 

“You must be mistaken!” I exclaimed. “It was always arranged 
that I was to stay with Mrs. Hamilton.” 

“T don’t think I am, miss,” he replied ; “ but there’s a note for you 
in the pocket of the carriage, which, if you'll excuse me, I'll go and 
fetch.” 

In a few minutes he returned and put a letter in my hand, the 
contents of which ran thus: 


“My pear Miss Grey,—As my mother is easily fatigued and un- 
equal to the exertion of bearing any unnecessary trouble, we have 
decided that it is best that the marriage should take place from Rhine- 
berg instead of Rosenwalt. Browne has received orders, therefore, to 
bring you on here at once. 


“Believe me yours sincerely, 
“Louisa Ransom.” 


That-was all. Not a line of welcome; not a word to say that they 
anticipated the connection with pleasure, or that they were glad to 
know that I had reached their home in safety. 

I felt that the fact of my place of destination having been trans- 
ferred from Rosenwalt to Rhineberg, without asking my consent, was 
no compliment; it was even a breach of the promise made by letter 
to my mother, in which Mr. Hamilton had said that if she would 
consent to my joining his son at the Cape, we should be married from 
his own roof; but I could have overlooked and forgiven that, had 
there been a word of affection to mitigate the disappointment and the 
sense of slight which it engendered. 

As it was, I felt not only affronted, but hurt. I was alone in the 
hotel when I read the note, and, for a few minutes, remembering my 
lonely condition, and how I had placed myself in the power of the 
Hamiltons, I wept bitterly. 

But soon pride, coming to my aid, enabled me to master my feel- 
ings. It would not do to let the dependents of the household know 
that I was wounded. So I dried my eyes quickly, and, calling the 
steward, desired him to order my breakfast at once, as I was hungry. 
Had my mind been occupied with less unpleasant thoughts I must 
have greatly enjoyed that first Cape meal, for I had never tasted such 
a variety of dishes in my life before, nor seen so many placed upon 
the table at one time. As it was, however, I was too excited to eat 
otherwise than sparingly ; and before long I found myself upon the 
road to Kthineberg. 
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Cuapter II. 


As the carriage bearing my sorrowful self rolled through Cape Town 
on its way to the country, I perceived that trees were liberally inter- 
mixed with the shops and houses of which the former was composed, 
giving it much the appearance of an old-fashioned market town at 
home, to which the raised pathways, guarded by wooden posts and 
swinging chains, contributed their share. We passed several large 
and handsome buildings, and out of one, a church, there issued a long 
procession of men and women, dressed in every colour of the rainbow, 
which Browne, turning round from the coach-box, informed me was a 
Dutch wedding. But as soon as we had left the streets behind us, 
the scene changed to one of far greater interest, and I was lost in admi- 
ration at the various plantations we passed, and the many trees and 
flowers which I had never seen, and hardly heard of, before. Patches 
of bright scarlet cacti and purple geraninms lining the banks on either 
side the road, were smothered with dust from the revolving wheels of 
our conveyance, whilst amongst the hedges I could perceive a tangled 
mass of unpruned roses and Cape jessamine, clinging to and smother- 
ing one another. 

A love of nature was one of the most marked qualities of my dis- 
position, and I could hardly persuade myself to sit quietly in the 
carriage and pass by so much that was new and attractive to me. So 
great was my admiration and delight, that for awhile it had the 
power to banish the unpleasant thoughts which had possessed me 
until then ; but as the carriage, after about an hour’s drive, turned off 
the main road and commenced to traverse a beautiful avenue, above 
which the branching foliage nearly met, and which Browne informed 
me was the approach to Rhineberg, they returned in full force. The 
avenue was more than a quarter of a mile in length, and before we 
had reached the large white house, built somewhat in the Italian 
style, with wide verandahs, and glass windows to the ground, I had 
worked myself up into a fever of expectation and suspense. 

It had plenty of time to cool. The servant who received me at the 
open hall door ushered me into a drawing-room, large enough to have 
been a ball-room, and as empty as a ball-room by daylight. It looked 
cool and pleasant enough, with its matted floors and cane-work sofas 
and chairs, but it might have been Pandemonium itself for aught I 
knew to the contrary. 

Gorgeous tropical creepers clustered about the light pillars of the 
verandah, and their scarlet and orange and purple blossoms peeped 
in at the open window. A long silky-haired dog, with large eyes and a 
diminutive nose, of which I had never seen the like before, but which 
I afterwards learned was a native of Java, advanced to attract my 
2Nn2 
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notice, and two little dark-eyed children, with bare feet and very 
scanty attire, came and stared in my face, and uttered some words in 
an unknown tongue to me; but I felt no inclination to admire or 
speak to any of them. My heart was throbbing loudly under a sense 
of neglect, and I said to myself more than once that, had Charles been 
at home, he would not have permitted such slight to be shown me. 
For nearly half an hour was I left alone in the drawing-room of 
Rhineberg, and, though a servant did enter during that time, and 
silently place a tray with wine and fruit and biscuits before me, I 
took no notice of either him or it, and the little children had rifled 
the dishes and decamped with their booty before I had realised what 
they were about. 

At the end of that space, however, approaching footsteps were 
shortly followed by the entrance of Mrs. Ransom—a fine specimen of 
what are vulgarly termed “ Cape fillies,” being fair and blue-eyed, but 
unusually stout for a woman of five-and-twenty. 

She advanced towards me in the coolest manner ; and whilst she 
was offering the apologies for her delay, which would have been due 
to the most ordinary visitor, was evidently making good use of her 
sight in scanning every particular of my personal appearance. 

“T suppose Browne told you that my brother is not here?” she 
said, as she examined the spotted muslin which I wore, and thence let 
her eyes rove upwards towards my grey straw hat and feather. “ He 
may be home to-night, or to-morrow, or the next day ; it is impossible 
to determine ; but his business is sure not to detain him long.” 

“T suppose he scarcely expected the ‘Earl of Winstanley’ to 
arrive so soon ?” I said, with an attempt to excuse his absence. 

“Whether or no he could not have delayed his journey,” replied 
Mrs. Ransom. “ Everything must give way to business. But he is 
sure to be back in a day or two, and I suppose you can manage to 
survive so long without him.” 

The last words were said in a tone which nettled me to reply : 

“ Having survived very well without him for six years, perhaps I 
may.” 

Mrs. Ransom evidently did not like the coolness of my answer, for 
she rejoined rather quickly : 

“Oh! I naturally concluded you were anxious to meet him; but 
perhaps it is just as well you should be philosophical in the matter, 
for Charles’s wife must not expect to have him with her always. And 
now, perhaps, you will like to be shown to your room.” 

I did not like to say anything at that moment to Mrs. Ransom 
about the change which had been made in my plans for me. I felt 
too sore upon the subject, and did not think I could discuss it calmly. 
I therefore deferred mentioning it to a future period. But when 
after the lapse of an hour, spent by myself, I returned to the sitting- 
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rcom, and found the party augmented by the presence of my future 
mother and sisters-in-law, who had come to lunch at Rhineberg for the 
‘purpose of being introduced to myself, I felt even more diffident than 
I had done before. 

Mrs. Hamilton was a stout old lady, not unlike her married daughter 
—making an allowance for the difference in years. She was gaily and 
extravagantly dressed, and her fat neck and arms were almost covered 
by the amount of jewelry which she wore; but iurther than she 
panted very much after any exertion, I did not perceive any traces of 
the delicacy which was supposed to have deterred her from receiving 
me as a guest. Her unmarried daughters, two in number, were hand- 
some girls, rather over-blown, perhaps, and possessing too high a 
colour for beauty ; but that I found to be the usual fault of girls who 
had been reared at the Cape. They were, at all events, affable in their 
behaviour towards me, which their mother was not. She received me 
much in the style that her eldest daughter had done; looking me well 
over, as she imprinted a formal kiss upon my forehead. And after the 
first salutation and an inquiry as to what sort of a voyage “The Earl 
of Winsianley ” had made was over, they all turned to one another 
and discussed Cape news, as though I had lived amongst them for 
years, or was of too little importance to demand any further notice. 
I, for my part, feeling that some sort of explanation for my being at 
Rhineberg instead of Rosenwalt was due from my future connections, 
sat silent, one moment resolving I would be the first to speak, and the 
next shrinking within myself as I thought of what the consequences 
of such a proceeding might be. Meanwhile luncheon was served, and 
we passed into the dining-room. 

Mrs. Ransom and her mother sat together at the head of the table, 
carrying on a whispered conversation with each other, most of which 
appeared to refer to myself, if I might judge from the guilty looks 
which I encountered each time I happened to turn my eyes their 
way. The younger sisters, Amalia and Caroline, on the contrary, 
seemed friendly disposed towards me, and rallied me greatly on the 
want of appetite which I displayed. 

“Have you ever tasted ‘ matrimony,’ Miss Grey ?” exclaimed Amalia, 
as she pushed a plate of preserves towards me. “I am sure you will 
like it; it is only composed of peaches,” she continued, laughing as I 
disclaimed any wish to try the article in question—“ peaches preserved 
in salt and sugar—a mixture of sweet and sour, you know. Now, do 
‘take a little of it on my recommendation.” 

“T shouldn’t have thought Miss Grey would have required much 
pressing to try matrimony,” interrupted the acrimonious voice of Mrs. 
Hamilton. 

I had been about to comply with Amalia’s request, but at her 
mother’s remark I coloured deeply and ptshed the plate away from 
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me. This was what I had subjected myself to by acceding to her 
/ son’s solicitation. Her daughters seemed to think that she had gone 
|| too far, for they turned the conversation quickly, and commenced to 
| talk of a party which they had attended the night before. 
“T wish you had been there, Louisa,” said Caroline. “There were 
upwards of sixty people, and we had such a capital dance. Claude 
didn’t want to go at first, but he was very glad afterwards to think 
i that we had persuaded him. He was quite taken by Mrs. Callaghan’s 
| niece, and danced with her the whole evening. Indeed, they flirted 
i horribly, there is no doubt.” 
| “Tt looks very bad indeed to see a young woman run after a young 
| man like that,” interposed Mrs. Hamilton. “TI shall never think much 
of Miss Callaghan after what I witnessed last evening.” 
| ‘But it was all very innocent, mamma,” remonstrated Amalia; 
“she likes dancing, and so does Claude, and there is no harm in it.” 
| “Tt might lead to harm, Amalia. If Miss Callaghan begins by 
I running after your brother to dance with him, she may end by running 
i after him to marry him ; there have been such instances before now; 
and, in my idea, a girl cannot be too reserved and reticent. It is her 
business to be sought: the man’s to seek her. No good ever came 
yet of a young woman being bold and forward, and showing herself too 
I) eager to be married.” 
| At these remarks, so evidently intended for myself, my cheeks 
j burned, and I had the greatest difficulty to prevent the tears coming 
into my eyes. What would I have given at that moment to be safe at 
: home again under my mother’s wing! What had I done that I 
| should be subjected to such cruel affronts? Why was not Charles 
| there to shield me from the ill-nature of his relations ? 
When the meal was ended and the ladies asked me to join them in 
. a drive, I pleaded fatigue, and begged to be left to spend the after- 
noon by myself. They did not seem in the least hurt by my refusal, 
and in a few minutes more I found myself alone—free to think 
| whether I would or no, and, if I so chose it, to regret. The bedroom 
\| which had been allotted me, like all the other rooms in the house, 
| was large, and looked towards the front. I flung myself upon a cane- 
| work couch which stood in one of the verandahed windows, and 
moodily gazed out upon the garden and surrounding plantation. 
What a wealth of flowers and fruit was there! The “loquot” trees 
bending beneath their golden load; the shaddocks, like huge green 
balls, scarcely distinguishable from their broad leaves; the “ cashew 
nuts ;” and the “cassavas,” with many English productions : above all, 
the orange trees, the glory of Southern Africa! There they stood, 
iH by tens and twenties, such trees as I had never dreamt of; towering 
| ten and twelve feet in height, with luxuriant boughs which lay upon 
the ground, and formed a leafy arbour of themselves: whilst they 
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were laden, not only with the orange fruit, both green and yellow, 
but with thick bunches of the orange-blossom, pure and white and 
waxen-looking, throwing out its strong perfume until the close air 
was heavy with the scent. 

Beneath my bedroom window, up the verandah of which a Cape 
westeria and the red trumpet-creeper had entangled growths, a bril- 
liant macaw was screaming on his perch at the antics of a little 
monkey, with which two black nurses and Mrs. Ransom’s children 
were playing on the lawn—and, above all, the glaring sun was beating, 
as it seemed to my English eyes, most pitilessly. 

But the fatigue and excitement I had undergone, added to the heat 
and loneliness, soon overpowered my meditations, and lulled me, 
almost insensibly, to repose. Before I knew what was coming over 
me, the scent of the orange-blossom had ceased to fill my nostrils; 
the shrill ery of the angry macaw, my ears; the children and their 
swarthy attendants had faded from my sight: and I was asleep. 
When I woke up again, the sun had considerably gone down; the 
evening breeze was cool and refreshing; the children had disappeared 
from the lawn ; and on referring to the little watch at my side (the parting 
present which my dear mother had so ill-afforded to bestow on me), I 
found that I had been sleeping for three hours, and that it was six o’clock. 

Still I lay but half awake, drowsily listening to the hum of the 
insects which had appeared with sunset, and to the chirp of the birds 
busy amongst the fruit, and calculating that the return of the carriage 
with Mrs, Ransom would be time enough for me to dress for dinner. 

From where I lay I commanded the ‘entire view of the avenue drive, 
which, though long, was straight, and I had not lain regarding its leafy 
vista for more than a few seconds before I saw something which fully 
roused me to consciousness. 

It was only the figure of a man advancing on foot towards the 
house, but one in which I could not believe myself to be mistaken. A 
tall muscular figure, dressed in loose shooting clothes which became it 
well, with a gun thrown carelessly across the shoulder, a shot-belt 
and powder-flask buckled round the waist, and high boots which reached 
to the knee. For some minutes, having sprung from my recumbent 
posture, I stood and watched this figure, trembling; certain that it 
could be no other than my Charles, returned, as his sisters said he 
might do, that night instead of on the morrow. 

As the man approached nearer to the house, and raised his head, my 
certainties became redoubled. There was the beard, the moustaches, 
just as I had pictured them; the hair and eyes, a shade darker perhaps 
than they used fo be; but for the rest, he did not seem to be much 
altered. But had I entertained any doubt as to his identity, it would 
have been all dispelled when Mrs. Ransom’s youngest child ran from 
the house into his arms, and called him “ uncle.” 
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Trembling with anticipation, and wondering whether Charles had 
yet heard of my arrival, I hastened to receive and welcome him. 
Without a look at my dishevelled hair or tumbled muslin dress, with 
my heart beating loudly and my eyes overflowing with love, I ran 
quickly down the broad uncarpeted staircase, and met him in the 
matted hall. 

“Charles, Charles!” I exclaimed aloud, in my delight, as I threw 
myself into his arms; “how thankful I am that you have come !” 

I was weeping with excitement and relief; but another disappoint- 
ment was in store for me. Charles did not press me to his breast, nor 
imprint a kiss of welcome on my lips, as I had expected him to do. 
On the contrary, his strong hand seemed to put me gently but deci- 
dedly from him, although the look which beamed in his face was not 
one of coldness or displeasure. Yet my pride was wounded by his 
apparent indifference. 

“What do you do that for?” I said, in surprise, as for the first time 
my eyes were fully raised to meet his own. Something in them 
startled, almost alarmed me; yet I continued my reproaches. “ Do you 
not know who I am, Charles? Are you not glad to see me ?” 

“T believe—I am afraid—that is to say—” he commenced to 
stammer. 

At that moment, whilst I breathlessly waited for an explanation of 
his conduct, cne of Mrs. Ransom’s little children who had been standing 
by the while, an open-mouthed spectator of the interview, shrilly ex- 
claimed : 

“Don’t stay here, uncle Claude! come with me; I want you!” 

Claude! As the name left the child’s lips, I felt as though I had 
been turned to stone. In a moment the mistake I had made, and the 
indiscretion of which I had been guilty, flashed across my mind, and, 
withdrawing myself from the stranger with a sudden bound, I flew to 
the other side of the hall, and buried my face in my hands. Claude 
Hamilton followed and tried to reassure me. 

“Miss Grey, pray don’t let this occurrence annoy you; it was a 
natural mistake, though an awkward one; no one need know it but 
ourselves.” 

“Oh! what have I done—what have I done?” I exclaimed, feeling 
in the first horror of my confusion and surprise as if I had committed 
a breach of propriety which no amount of time could remedy. 
“Nothing very dreadful, I hope,” he answered, smiling. I could 


hear he smiled, although I dared not lift my eyes to his. “ After all, 
‘remember that I shall soon be your brother.” 


But the fact that I was destined to become the wife of Charles 
Hamilton had no power to overcome my shame at the thought that I 


-had mistaken and so nearly embraced a stranger for him. I would not 


listen to nor look at nor speak to Claude again; but groping my way 
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up the staircase, crying silently as I went, hid myself in the recesses 
of my own room. It was well for me that I had not yet dressed for 
dinner, else I might have sat and brooded over this fresh humiliation 
until I had rendered myself unfit to appear at the table. As it was, 
however, the exertion dependent on unpacking my dinner-dress and 
robing myself in it was sufficient distraction to my unhappy thoughts 
to prevent my devoting any more tears to the situation in which I had 
placed myself. Shortly after I had regained my room I heard the 
carriage conveying Mrs. Ransom home roll up the avenue, and knew 
that the remainder of my time must be devoted to making myself 
ready to meet her. 

I have said nothing in these pages relative to my personal appear- 
ance, because I believe that no woman sees herself as others see her ; 
added to which, were I to state that I was pretty, I should lay myself 
open to the charge of conceit ; or, that I was plain, to that of the pride 
which apes humility. It was not likely that I had arrived at the age 
of twenty-three without hearing divers opinions concerning myself, or 
adopting those which best pleased me. I had not been without my 
flatterers even in Langley, and I have little doubt that I made the 
most of what I heard. Yet I do not think I thought more of my looks 
than the generality of my sex do. I knew my own good points, and 
I would not willingly have parted with them; but I did not possess 
that petty ill-nature which prevents a woman from acknowledging she 
sees any beauty in others, or makes her attempt to extol her own looks 
by decrying those of her rivals. Such a phase of female nature, to me 
who had mixed with few besides my doting mother and a small circle 
of old friends, was something almost entirely new; and I received my 
first lesson in it that evening. 

I was thoroughly blonde, and one charm which I possessed (at least 
I suppose it is a charm to such as admire it) was a very white skin. 
I think I was a little vain of my skin: I had always taken the utmost 
eare of it, as well as of my complexion, and as I stood before the 
glass that evening, fastening the knots of blue ribbons in my hair and 
on my dress, I could not help remarking my smooth white neck and 
rms, and wondering, with a blush at my own conceit, whether Charles 
had forgotten how much he used to admire them. The windows of 
my room were thrown wide open, and through the casements came 
stealing the perfume of a cigar, smoked by some one (Claude Hamilton 
I concluded, reddening under the recollection evoked by his name) in 
the verandah below. I suppose that my unpacking must have rather 
delayed my toilette, for in a short time he was joined by his sister, 
Mrs. Ransom, as I heard by the voice, who appeared to have finished 
her dressing before mine. They commenced to talk together, and 
either had forgotten the proximity of my apartment, or miscalculated 
the power of their voices, for I heard every word they said as dis- 
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tinctly as though I had been beside them. After a few common- 
place remarks Mrs. Ransom introduced my name. 

“Have you seen Miss Grey yet, Claude ?” 

My breath stopped, as I waited to hear his answer; but it was un- 
concern itself. 

“Yes; I met her in the hall as I camein. She is not at all like 
what I expected.” 

“What did you expect ?” asked Mrs. Ransom, sharply. 

“Well, half a country maid and half an old maid, from your 
description, Louisa.” 

“How could I describe what I had never seen ?” 

“That's what I always told you, but you were positive you must 
be right.” 

“T don’t see that I was so far wrong, now.” 

“Well, Ido. I think Charles is an uncommonly lucky fellow. I 
had no idea he was clever enough to feather his nest in this way. 
There’s the advantage of being an eldest son, and sent to England. 
I think she’s the fairest woman I’ve ever seen.” 

“ Fairest woman you've ever seen!” exclaimed Mrs. Ransom, con- 
temptuously ; “what nonsense you're talking, Claude. Why, there 
are dozens of girls in Cape Town fairer than Miss Grey.” 

“T’ve never met them then. I’ve never seen a skin that wouldn't 
look yellow beside hers. I used to think you fair, Louisa. Ha! ha!” 

The laugh was too much for Mrs. Ransom. I think it would have 
been difficult for any woman to bear quietly. She turned upon her 
brother like a fury. 

“T neither wish nor care for your opinion on my skin. If I chose 
to demean myself by using paint and powder, I might appear as fair 
as Miss Grey.” 


“Do you mean to say that she paints and powders?” he asked, 
incredulously. 

“Tm swre of it. I saw her arms and neck this morning through 
her muslin dress. No skin could be so white that was not artificially 
coloured.” 

“T’m sorry for poor Miss Grey,” he answered, coolly. “I’m afraid 
she'll find her cosmetics won’t stand in this hot climate. She'll be 
weeping rosy tears during dinner-time if she does not take care.” 

“T see that you don’t believe me, Claude,” said Mrs. Ransom, with 
an offended air, “but you'll find that I am right, nevertheless.” 

“Well, it will not be of much consequence to me, any way,” he 
answered, briefly; and then the dinner-gong sounded,.and they rose 
to re-enter the house, and I had to smother my indignation at what 


T had heard, and to run down quickly to join them in the dining- 
room. 























Women and their Satirists. 


From the age of Simonides and Solomon to the Saturday reviewers, 
no single subject has afforded such inexhaustible matter for the exer- 
cise of satire as the fair sex with its real or pretended foibles. Nor 
have the invectives with which they have been assailed, and with 
which the literatures and on-dits of all peoples abound, been confined 
to the malicious wit of malignant poets or professed satirists. Moralists 
and divines have become eloquent in depicting in the liveliest colours 
the tremendous defects of feminine nature with the manifold evils that 
flow therefrom: a Chrysostom and a Jerome, as well as a Simonides 
or Juvenal. The mode of attack, indeed, has varied in different parts 
of the world and amongst different races. In the lands of Menu and 
Mahomet, it has always been open and undisguised: in the West, 
for the most part, disguised and insidious. However, the calumniators 
have one and all, in varying degrees, agreed in this—that the thing 
called woman, to use the Aristophanic phrase, is by nature of an 
inferior and different order of mind from the other half of humanity, 
to be tolerated in the present order of things because there is no help 
for it, Providence having provided no alternative, according to the 
lament of the heroes of Euripides and Milton, for the continuance of 
the human race. In the old Hellenic theology, she is a splendid evil 
imposed on wretched mortals by the avenging wrath of Heaven: an 
idea, together with the Jewish, adopted apparently by the moderns. 
At the present day, if the deciamations of preachers and the 
repeated accusations of moral essayists are to be at all attended to, 
she has but little improved, morally or mentally, since she first brought 
to mankind the “ fatal fruit,” or the casket pregnant with evils; and 
we are almost threatened with a repetition of the follies, if not the 
vices, of the age of a Messalina. Now, without any intention of 
entering the lists with the adventurous knights of old to vindicate the 
spotless fame of the ladies of past or present time, much less of 
defending their rights or exposing their wrongs—a Herculean labour 
in either case, to which we confess ourselves quite unequal—we shall 
be content to fall back on the easier and approved process of the 
recriminative method. If we are obliged to admit Horace’s inuendo, 
that many a woman has been before Helen’s time the cause of wars, 
how many Agamemnons have there been before and since whose 
ambitious folly has made possible such monstrous evils as wars of ten 
years or longer duration? If the pages of feminine history be not 
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wholly of angelic character, the men (not to speak of more important 
follies) have no reason to boast, even in those matters generally 
reproached to women as their peculiar weaknesses. As to personal 
vanity, have the one built up artificial towers upon their heads, 
adorned or disfigured their features with paints and patches, enclosed 
themselves in widely-extended fortifications of steel, the other has not 
been guiltless of analogous follies, of monstrously-pointed boots (the 
most absurd, perhaps, of all the extravagancies of dress) of the fifteenth, 
or of the almost equally absurd wigs of the eighteenth century.* 
On these points let sumptuary laws and historic records decide the 
balance of absurdity between the sexes. We are surprised that no 
modern Sulpicia has arisen to retaliate the various insults heaped on 
her sex. The quarrel would have some resemblance to the memorable 
one between the animal-worshipping towns of Egypt commemorated 
by Juvenal, in which mutual recriminations are urged against mutual 
follies. Yet an impartial umpire (if such were to be secured) would 
be compelled to decide that the weaker sex holds the vantage-ground. 

Should we, however, after all, be inclined to assume that there are 
certain foibles to which feminine character is more addicted, we can 
still reply that those terrible evils ‘of which we are so incessantly 
reminded are owing much more to education than to nature: that 
they are attributable rather to the jealousy of men themselves than to 
‘any superior natural feminine wickedness: to the prejudices, just or 
unjust, that have exposed them to the necessity of cultivating those 
various arts by which alone they can advance their interests. We 
declaim against the social nothingness of women all over the East, 
and are indignant at the harem and denial of soul-feminine ; but jis 
not our own system practically different in degree rather than kind ? 
If Byron’s estimate of the great end of fashionable entertainments and 
of feminine tactics generally be not wholly disprovable—the ambition 
of “the single ladies wishing to be double ”—by whose fault is 
this state of things made possible? Is the possibility of “ The girl 
of the period,” or the certainty of “La Femme Passée” to be 
wondered at ? 

Male jealousy, we repeat, is the fons et origo malorum. Reason 
itself, to say nothing of the analogies of nature and the facts of history, 
ought to show that it is in the artificial conditions of social life, laws, 
customs, education, all which it is not necessary to point out, and which 
have been established by the will of the men alone, that must be sought 
the chief cause of any real mental or moral divergencies. Exceptional 


* The last relics of this once universal fashion now lingering in our 
judicial courts are likely, according to recent utterances in a high quarter, 
to disappear altogether. The most memorable wig of latter times, or at 
least which has had the good fortune not to be without a sacer vates, was 
Dr. Parr’s, “ péya Gavpa of barbers and the terror of the literary world.” 
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circumstances favouring, women have proved their capability of emula- 
ting masculine merits; and it is supererogatory to cite the names, 
amongst a host of others, of Sappho, Corinna, Zenobia, Judith, 
Hypatia, Elizabeth Tudor, Dacier, Staél, Martineau, in the way of 
literary and political genius. At the period of greatest civilization in 
Egypt, if Herodotus is to be believed, they performed all the offices of 
active life: to the men being entrusted all domestic employments. 
Nor have we any information that the political, if domestic, interests 
of society sufiered by this interchange of relative positions. 

To refer to natural analogy, it is well known that in uncivilized life 
they are little, if at all inferior, even in physical powers; while the 
often perform duties devolving upon men in civilized states: that the 
German women of the age of Tacitus were so respected for mental 
superiority as to be frequently entrusted with a supreme direction of 
affairs: that amongst the lower animals the female in physical strength 
and courage is generally equal, and in sagacity and laboriousness often 
superior, to the male. 

Satirists may be divided into three classes—I. Philosophie writers, 
who, inspired by a genuine feeling of disgust at the follies of mankind, 
adopt the language of irony as often the most effective weapon with 
which to lash the enemies of right and reason. Of this class are 
Lucian, Pascal, Voltaire, and the writers in the Addisonian Spectator. 
—II. Those libellers who, urged by personal pique, betake themselves 
to indiscriminate vituperation. To which class belong those petits- 
maitres of the Art, who employ the easy style of affected depreciation 
of everything feminine; “Every woman is at heart a rake,” is the 
substance of their creed.—III. The class of writers, of consider- 
able numbers, who without any malignant motives, from want of 
philosophical investigation, treat of subjects in general, and of women 
in particular, from a superficial and prejudiced point of view. They 
apply to women usually the method which the good wife in Terence’s 
play pronounces to be the manner of husbands in judging their wives. 

Amongst Asiatics the inferiority of the sex is too notorious to need 
further remark. Climate, customs, laws, all conspire to bring this 
about. They are objects of mere sensual pleasure, whatever may 
have been said of their occasional sentimental love-poetry ; though 
the contemptuous expressions of their laws and ordinary conversation 
are none the less irrational and unjust: a fact well illustrated in 
Montesquieu’s celebrated ‘‘ Lettres Persanes.” They are considered 
so much as a matter of course an inferior order of beings, that the 
refinements of European satire might be deemed superfluous. “From 
garments cometh a moth, and from women wickedness,” and the | 
prophet of Islam’s parting injunction to his followers, “Take care 
of your religion and your wives,” exactly express their estimation all 
over the East. With the old Greeks she was regarded (with some 
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exceptions) in a not much more exalted view. Of this, their laws and 
literature are sufficient evidence ; and the cause in the case of this first 
of peoples in intellectual culture is to be accounted for by geographical 
as well as historical peculiarities. At Athens, in the historical period, 
she was kept strictly secluded under lock and key ; unmarried, being 
forbidden the liberty even of passing from one part of the house to 
the other. In Lacedemon, where greater freedom was allowed for 
political purposes, they were evidently esteemed as mere machines for 
providing a proper supply of robust progeny. Nothing evinces this 
more plainly than the provision by which any vigorous man might 
cohabit with the wife of another less able; and the fact, that during 
the Messenian wars the Lacedemonians having bound themselves not 
to return home until the enemy’s subjugation, from a fear of a decrease 
in the population during the protracted absence of the able-bodied 
males, sent back a certain selected number to cohabit with the wives 
of absent husbands. During the heroic age the original simplicity of 
manners might excuse certain after improprieties, such as the attend- 
ance of women upon men at their baths, illustrated by the Homeric 
story of Odysseus and his nurse Eurycleia; but the policy of historical 
Sparta, which not only permitted, but enjoined an indiscriminate 
mixture of girls and youths even to dancing, and contending naked 
on the stage, is apt to excite our astonishment. As a consequence, 
their women gained an unenviable notoriety for the most unblushing 
effrontery. This being the case, we are not surprised at their literature 
being so generally depreciatory of their virtues. One of the earliest in- 
vectives against the sex in Hellenic literature is to be found in the 
Hesiodic theogony, where Pandora, the original mother, is introduced, 
sent by Zeus to punish the impiety of mankind. Hesiod regards the 
defects of feminine nature from an economical view; he compares 
women to the drones in a bee-hive, an unproductive and therefore 
useless race. Yet a helpmate is advisable, not only looking to the 
inevitable period of sickness and old age, but also to obviate the law- 
suits of kindred for possessions left without an heir direct. What 
may be considered a somewhat selfish and materialistic view of the 
convenience of marriage ! 

The earliest professed satirist was Archilochus in the seventh 
century B.c., who may be styled the father of the Satiric muse. His 
latent genius was provoked by a love-disappointment. Meeting with 
a girl of Paros, Neobule by name, the poet became desperately 
enamoured with her; and like all romantic captives of Eros dedicated 
poetic effusions of the most enraptured kind to the fair object of his 
passion. But the course of true love is proverbially never smooth. 
Neobule’s father, at first favourable to the union, for some reason or 
other refused to fulfil his engagement. From this moment the lover’s 
ardour was changed into the deadliest hate. Inflamed with rage and 
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despair, he was not content with assailing the immediate author of his 
disappointment, but attacked the young lady herself with equal 
bitterness, holding her and her sisters up to public opprobrium as 
amongst the vilest of their sex. Whatever the exaggerations of the 
Iambics with which, in Horace’s expression, rage had armed him, 
there must have been some foundation, we imagine, for his vitu- 
perative charges. Otherwise, not even Hellenic admiration for ex- 
cellence in the poetic muse, or the licence of a religious festival, could 
have exempted him from speedy and condign vengeance. At all 
events, so overwhelmed were the daughters of Lycambes with shame 
that, as the story goes, they made away with themselves by the 
tragical dénouement of hanging. Contemporary with this venomous 
satirist, and a more general foe of the sex, was Simonides of Amorgus, 
whose style seems to partake more of an Asiatic than European 
character. More ingeniously than amiably he founds the various dis- 
positions of women upon their supposed lower animal origin; not 
always, as it seems to us, in the happiest manner. The vain woman, 
fond of admiration and dress, is derived from the horse ; the loquacious 
and snarling from the dog; she whose existence is devoted to eating 
and drinking claims an asinine origin; the ugly and malicious comes 
irom the ape; the indolent springs from the earth, while the sensuous 
descends from the swine. Out of all the races one virtuous only is 
found,—the woman devoted entirely to her proper duties in domestic 
economy. She owes her honourable lineage to the industrious bee ; 
and here we perceive the typical virtuous woman as portrayed every- 
where in Hellenic literature. It will have been seen that the earliest 
tirades therein met with came from the Western Asiatic Coasts, or 
from the midway islands of the Archipelago—a significant fact. We 
need not suppose, however, that such sentiments as those found in the 
comedies of Aristophanes, or tragedies of Euripides, invariably represent 
the national ideas in the land in which the virtues of an Andromache 
or Antigone were enthusiastically sung, and where the divinity of 
Artemis, the goddess of chastity, received such high honours. Chiefly 
they pertain to the Ionic branch, that portion of Hellenism most 
nearly approaching the Asiatics in social manners. In the southern 
and western districts they enjoyed practically a more equal lot; and 
the difference in ideas might be illustrated by the fact, that while the 
didactic verses of Hesiod were popular at Athens and Thebes, they 
were neglected at Sparta for the more congenial heroic Homeric lays. 
Nor, indeed, need we take for granted that the sentiments of Aristo- 
phanes and Euripides were shared universally as a matter of course 
by all their countrymen, any more than those of Boccaccio or Congreve 
were by all their contemporaries in the fourteenth or seventeenth 
century. At least for the credit of Hellenic gallantry let us assume 
the negative. 
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How far the misogynism of Euripides, as expressed both in his 
writings and in his own life according to tradition, extended, or 
whether the famous dramatist were the Timon in this respect he is 
represented, and as his cynical expressions might induce us to fancy 
him, is a disputed question. It is said to have originated i in his wife’s 
misconduct. Certainly the bitterness of the outbursts of Hippolytus, 
solicited by an illicit and unwelcome amour, seems to lend some colour 
to the supposition. ‘“O Zeus!” he exclaims, “why hast thou trans- 
planted into the light of the sun an evil of so deceitful a nature as 
women ? For if it were indeed thy will to create a mortal race, it was 
not inexorably fated that thou shouldst use the agency of women. 
Men (an odd alternative) might have purchased a xace of children, 
each at its proper value, by equivalent offerings, at thy shrines, of 
gold or brass or iron ; and so they might have lived free from woman’s 
curse.”* 

Hippolytus then proceeds to record his abhorrence in special of the 
blue-stocking race: “I hate a clever woman; and may I never be 
fated to have in my house one more knowing than she ought to be. 
For the Cyprian goddess works more mischief than ever in a clever 
woman: but the woman without talent is deprived, by a deficiency of 
mind, at least of the opportunity of working folly.” Asa protest against 
this sort of sophism, Agnes, in Moliére’s “ L’Ecole des Femmes,” edu- 
cated in strict conformity with Enuripidean principles, on the other 
hand, makes it appear that ignorance and simplicity are not by any 
means invariably protection against feminine mischiefs. We will 
leave the authors of “The Princess” and of “ Hypatia” to determine 
this knotty question. Spite of these and other depreciatory remarks, 
in the character of Alcestis the great tragic dramatist may be thought 
to have made some amends for his aspersions elsewhere. Than 
the sublime self-devotion of the wife of the Thessalian prince, doomed, 
if no substitute be forthcoming, to die in the very midst of health 
and prosperity, who resolves to immolate herself for her husband, 
perhaps no more touching picture of conjugal affection has since been 
even imagined. A self-sacrifice all the more perfect, as merely to no 

* Sentiments pretty closely imitated by Milton, himself not fortunate in 
one out of his two sacrifices to the Hymenean divinity. How much of his 


own feeling he infused into the following verses in which Adam, after the 
taste of the ‘ ‘fg alle cious fruit,” bewails— 
° Oh! why did God 

Cr eator wise, that peopled highest heaven 

With spirits masculine create at last 

This novelty on earth, this fair defect 

Of Nature, and not fill the world at once 

With men as angels without feminine, 

Or find some other way to generate 

Mankind ?” Par. Lost, x. 


we know not. 
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longer behold the glorious light of the god of day, and to be compelled 
to descend to the hateful shades of gloomy Hades, was in itself at any 
time a horrible thought to the Hellenic mind, susceptible beyond that 
of any other people to what may be termed the sensuous pleasure of 
mere existence. We will at the same time venture to remark, that 
there is a sort of maliciousness, at least to our notions, in the reproaches 
addressed to the aged parents of the doomed hero, for not being able 
to make up their minds to sacrifice the small remainder of their 
natural lives to parental sentiments. So also in the character of 
Polyxena, her heroic resignation to the cruel fate which a barbarous 
superstition demanded. One must believe the mind that could imagine 
these characters could not have been completely insensible to the pos- 
sibility of feminine virtue. 

A more coarse and unsparing satirist by far was his great comic 
rival on the Athenian stage. In passing, it may be observed that the 
sort of scenes which abound in Aristophanes, particularly in connection 
with women, prove that with the Athenian populace, as with that of 
London ai the present time, nothing could be too gross not to elicit 
rapturous applause from the pit. Upon the reputation of Euripides 
as a woman-hater it was, his unrelenting critic based one of the most ex- 
travagant satires ever written. In the Thesmophoriayuse (women- 
celebrants of the festival of Demeter and Persephone) the plot turns 
upon the resolve of the indignant ladies to take vengeance on their 
traducer on an occasion when, free from marital and male interference 

‘during the sacred rites, they might safely effect their purpose. The 
obnoxious poet, learning the conspiracy against him, after vainly 
endeavouring to persuade a brother-poet to act as mediator, secures 
the services of his father-in-law, an old man. Disguised in proper 
costume, he gains admission into the privileged assembly of cutraged 
womanhood. ‘The pretended lady eloquently pleads alone in defence 
of the accused: admits that they had really some reason for complaint ; 
but, she grounds her apology, they had not been exposed nearly to the 
extent they might have been: and a whole catalogue of feminine sins, 
specially the stratagems for evading conjugal suspicions, is straightway 
produced, till at length the ladies will hear their supposed sister no 
longer. She is denounced as an arrant traitor to the common cause. 
By-and-by a youth, well known for his favourable reception with the 
sex, whose years and beardless face open the doors to him, rushes in 
to announce that it was known in the city one of the male sex had 
audaciously crept in for the express purpose of defending the enemy. 
Whereupon a searching scrutiny results in the exposure of the pre- 
tended votary of Demeter, who is held in durance vile until the arrival 
of the magisterial officers. The various devices Mnesilochus invents 
to escape from the Argus-eyed vigilance of his female gaolers, and his 
unpleasant predicament, are highly entertaining. 
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Meanwhile the chorus of ladies set forth a fair argumentum ad 
hominum in self-defence. Since, they declare, there is no man who 
does not heap insults upon us as if we were unmitigated misfortunes, 
and as if all possible evils flow from us,—law-suits, quarrels, bitter 
sorrows, wars in fine; why then (a difficult dilemma) do you marry 
us? Why do you sternly prohibit us from leaving your houses and 
even prohibit our being caught looking out of our windows? Is it 
that you would with so much anxiety carefully preserve “the evil” 
for yourselves? Should anything in the shape of women leave your 
houses, you go mad with rage, you, who ought in very gladness and 
consistency pour out libations to heaven, if in fact you find this pest of 
yours to have disappeared entirely and for ever. What is the case? 
Do we perchance peep out of our windows every male passenger tries 
all he can to get a view of us. Thus must you allow our superiority. 
And the means of demonstrating this superiority is obvious by 
examples (a comparison being ironically instituted between certain 
individuals of both sexes). No woman would dream of riding into 
the city in a chariot bought out of some fifty talents subtracted from 
the public purse. Besides, we are no devotees of the stomach, no 
gluttons, no petty thieves, no mean time-servers, no paltry experts in 
kidnapping—and so on. It must be allowed that the laugh is not 
entirely on the side of the lords of creation. Our readers will be glad 
to learn that the poet finally makes his peace with his fair enemies 
on condition of abstaining for the future from all provocations: his 
friend, too, after many vain efforts to give his gaolers the slip, gets 
off in the end by a stratagem more ingenious than refined. 

Tn the Keclesiayusx (women-senators) we might almost imagine a 
prophetic anticipatory onslaught on the modern doctrines of woman’s 
rights. Only the ladies of Athens are a step in advance of the 
modern claimants, since they have not only the suffrage but the 
right of legislating in person; and of the Bloomer costume, since 
they actually possess themselves of the complete male dress during 
their husbands’ unconscious slumbers. A passage of arms between 
one of these fair legislators, Praxagora by name, and her old lord, 
who finds himself, by the turning of the tables, at his wife’s mercy, 
and in which the principles of universal equality are amusingly 
parodied, is ingeniously maintained by the lady. She obviates the 
little difficulties suggested by her spouse in a very versatile if not 
thoroughly satisfactory manner. In fact, the champion of the rights 
of her sex is obliged, by logical rigours, to admit a community of 
husbands (the opposite of the Platonic idea), or rather an indis- 
criminate intermixture of the sexes. To meet the objection that 
under this condition of things the old and ugly of the weaker sex 
would stand a chance of being neglected altogether for the charms of 
younger ones, it was to be enacted that the former should have a 
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prior legal claim—a provision that induces a laughable dénouement in 
the seizure of an amatory youth, whose affections had just been fixed 
upon a young girl, by three or four disgusting old hags. They 
quarrel amongst themselves for possession of their legal prey, but 
exact a rigorous obedience to the new enactment in spite of the despair 
of the young lady and all the violent protestations of the lover. The 
Lysistrata (a favourite subject with the libellers), where the women 
determine to refuse marital rights until the exaction of certain con- 
ditions imposed, is much to the same effect. In the new comedy of 
Menendus and others, known to us by their Latin imitators, Plautus 
and Terence, particularly the latter, who is for the most part a simple 
translator, female character is depicted with considerable force and in 
a more refined form than the Aristophanic ; but comic representations 
must of course be always taken with large allowances. 

Satire proper was first employed by the Latins ; and it is the only 
sort of literature they could claim as original, indebted as they were, 
in every other case, to the intellectual originality of the Greeks. As 
it was, the substantial idea, if not the form, appears to have been bor- 
rowed from the Greek comedy. During the earlier ages of Roman 
society, the simplicity of social life would present not many salient 
objects for the shafts of satire. With the advance of power and wealth, 
a more complex state of things began to offer more numerous objects. 
Lucilius, the first of Roman satirists in order of merit, if not of 
time, at a period of comparative freedom from corruption, was not 
backward in choosing the now-hackneyed theme of feminine vices in 
general, and of conjugal ones in particular, at least so far as can be in- 
ferred from his imperfect remains. His coarseness of style, to judge 
by what does remain of him, could hardly be surpassed. Conjugal 
miseries and thosé “hen-pecked” husbands who surrender the reins 
of government into the hands of their better halves—in return for 
which indulgence they receive only ill-temper, immoderate exactions, 
opprobrious language, and even infidelity to the marriage-bed—form 
the subject of many of his tirades, particularly in the fragments of his 
Thirtieth Book. Unfortunately for the gratification of our curiosity 
as to the style of curtain-lectures in the age of Cato, only enough 
remains of this tirade to give a general notion of the whole piece. So 
much can be made out that it describes what seems a pretty sharp 
altercation between a married pair, wherein the weaker party sturdily 
refuses meek submission to the tyranny of her legal lord. What 
a change had already taken place in conjugal relations, must be 
evident when we remember the good old laws by which the wife stood 
in the anomalous relation of daughter to her own husband, who was 
endowed with all the privileges of unrestricted ownership. Although 
the Romans were the first people to tolerate anything like an approach 
to equality between the sexes—an equality, by the way, more appa- 
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rent as one progresses westwards, until on the transatlantic continent 
the weaker has attained, in certain respects, almost more than equality 
—their practice was based much more upon expedience than upon 
natural right, or upon the more refined notions of the moderns. Hence 
many contradictions on this point in their history: such as the laws 
of divorce and of marital jurisdiction, at one time extending to a power 
of life and death in the most trivial cases; barbarity towards female 
captives, despite of youth and beauty, reserved to be dragged behind 
triumphal cars, to gratify an inordinate and insensate pride—with a 
reverence for the feminine virtues of a Lucretia or Cornelia. Yet 
Rome herself had been twice saved on two momentous occasions by 
women’s interposition—a fact, indeed, of which they were not wholly 
unmindful. 

By the time of the establishment of the Empire, a new order of 
things had completely displaced the old. Conquests, and consequent 
wealth, introduced a rapid declension from primitive manners trace- 
able in the writings of Catullus, Ovid, and Horace, until after an 
interval of some thirty years, or one generation, in the declamations of 
Juvenal, or the sympathetic epigrams of Martial, it had reached its 
most downward course. 

Of all the satirists of antiquity, Juvenal has been almost universally 
held the chief at once for the vigour and the severity of his strokes. 
We are now concerned with that part only particularly directed 
against the women ; and it is in this that he seems to have put forth 
all his strength; and, as the ladies may assert, all the venom with 
which malignity could supply him. By some critics it has been dis- 
covered that the author must himself have been well versed in the 
scenes he delights, say they, in minutely depicting. That this has 
been so with many of the detractors of the sex, from Solomon down- 
wards, we are not inclined to dispute. As for Juvenal, it was probably 
a genuine indignation, to use his own expression, that inspired his 
verses; though he shows it must be composed rather more of the 
rhetorical declaimer than the dispassionate philosopher. Carried away 
by an apparently over-mastering indignation, his denunciations de- 
generate too often into vague hyperbole. 

From the sixth satire the moderns, Dryden remarks, have drawn 
all their most cutting sarcasms. It opens with allowing the possibility 
that : 

“In Saturn’s reign, at Nature’s early birth 
There was that thing called chastity on earth.” 


When men, sprung from the riven oak or formed from clay, came into 
existence without the intervention of parents. But soon as the primeval 
simplicity of cave-dwelling, acorn-eating ages was forgotten, Puchiitia, 
with her sister divinity Astraea, led back to heaven. Every sort of 
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vice and folly by degrees inundated the earth, till, in the age of the 
Ceesars, nothing was too criminal or too absurd not to be perpetrated. 

For the daughters of Pandora, they are all prostitutes by inclina- 
tion: solicitous only to please their cavaliers, for whose gratification 
they would suffer every inconvenience. Domineering when rich; in- 
dulging in the utmost licentiousness; lying by to recover their faded 
charms for their lovers, they inflict curtain-lectures upon their hus- 
bands on the approved :nethod of securing the initiative; have re- 
course to paints, pastes, and unguents; are tyrannical at home over 
their slaves, whom they flog for the least error in the toilet; ex- 
perienced in the arts of preventing disagreeable results, and in the 
substitution of children whom they are themselves incapable or 
unwilling to produce; engage even in the gladiatorial combats of the 
arena, whence, for the most part, they prefer to select their vile 
liaisons ; despise, in short, the legitimate but disgusting pleasures of 
“wedded love ;” with all which they, nevertheless, set up for a reputa- 
tion for learning; affecting to dictate in criticism and philosophy. 
Particularly do they affect Greek idioms and manners (the antique 
French), even in their pleasures. They consult diviners and char- 
latans ; and last, not least, are deeply skilled in the arts of getting 
rid of troublesome obstacles like husbands. But more to be depre- 
cated than almost anything else was that affectation of intellectual 
taste, at which male jealousy appears always most offended : 


«She, who has no continence of tongue, 

Should walk in breeches and should wear a beard, 
And mix among the philosophic herd. 

O what a midnight curse has he, whose side 

Is pestered with a mood and figure bride! 

Let mine, ye gods (if such must be my fate) 

No logic learn nor history translate. 

But rather be a quiet humble fool : 

I hate a wife to whom I go to school; 

Who climbs the grammar tree, distinctly knows 
Where noun, and verb, and participle grows. 
Corrects her country neighbours, and abed 

For breaking Priscian’s, breaks her husband’s head.” 


As to a rich woman nothing, is more intolerable : 


“When poor she is scarce a tolerable evil: 
But rich and fine a wife’s a very devil.” 


Throughout the satirist’s mistake consists in overdoing the extraordi- 
nary sensuality of a Hippia or Mersalina (the Meretria Augusta), 
as well as in holding them up as types of an universal feminine de- 
pravity. Whereas, ‘if society were to exist at all, they could be the 
worsf examples of a class only, and found, it is to be hoped, in the 
luxurious overgrown metropolis and larger cities alone. Herein also 
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‘is the cardinal error of fiction in general. Mankind are unphilosophi- 


cally divided into two widely distinct divisions—the exceptionally 
good, and the exceptionally bad. No medium is recognised. That 
infinitely more numerous portion, “Too black for heaven, and yet too 
white for hell,” is for the most part ignored. 

Of the extravagant style of dress, and the various arts for concealing 
the inevitable effects. of time, we have considerable information from 
Martial’s epigrams; and it is, we confess, not easy to say in what 
respects exactly modern science can claim much decided advance, with 
due deference to the Psecases and Madame Rachels of to-day. IEx- 
travagant hair-dressing—huge piles built up at the top, not at the 
back as now—unguents, dyes, plasters, paints ; false hair, teeth, com- 
plexion, and even eyebrows were in vogue. Yet the fictitious eyes and 
ears, should we credit the insinuations of modern Martials, now in 
common use, were, it seems, not known to “the Picts” of Rome. So 
at least we should be apt to infer from Martial’s remark, though it is 
just possible the secret of those particular artificialities may have been 
so well preserved by the experienced votaries of the Bona Dea as to 
have escaped notoriety. If, he addresses an old dowager, you don't 
blush to use borrowed hair and teeth, you must still be somewhat at 
a loss. How can you supply an eye, as that article at least is not 
purchaseable? Gold dust to produce the favourite auburn was in high 
repute too. How to imitate “ Nature’s own sweet and cunning hand” 
in fact has been in all ages, in all parts of the civilized world, carried 
to a high pitch of perfection. 

It would be monotonous to repeat the various hits of truth or libel, 
or to cite all the writers who have been pleased to amuse themselves 
with feminine foibles. It is a more pleasing task to observe that, 
amidst so much scandalous sarcasm, there have not been wanting occa- 
sional champions. Plutarch wrote a work expressly in their praise, 
which he entitled “The Virtuous Actions of Women.” Nor has he 
stood alone. Not to mention Boccaccio’s “ Illustrious Women,” collected 
from all parts, sacred and profane, a monk of the sixteenth century 
filled two quarto volumes with the praises of the women of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries alone, some one hundred and seventy in 
number ; amongst whom, to the scandal of our Protestant prejudices, 
he has inserted Mary of bloody memory to the exclusion of her virgin 
sister. 

Costa, nevertheless, was deprived of the palm by Paul de Ribera, 
who published a still more formidable panegyric in the shape of “The 
triumphs and heroic enterprises of eight hundred women.” 

With all the practical amelioration in their position under a Christian 
system of social ethics, something both of Italian civil prejudice and 
of the old leaven of Judaism still clung to the mind of Christendom : 
nor was the constantly increasing popularity of monasticism without 
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influence. Hence the invectives in which the Fathers of the Church 
occasionally indulge. Chrysostom’s sermon on Herodias’ daughter, 
after the manner of the preacher, has been classed with the produc- 
tions of Juvenal or Boccaccio. Jerome, Augustine, Hilary, were in- 
clined to view the fair defect of nature with much suspicion. Indeed, 
from them the defenders of the reality of the crime of witchcraft in 
the middle ages show their chief support for. the inherent proneness of 
women to all sorts of wickedness. That chivalrous devotion for the 
fair, which has been held up to admiration as the peculiar charac- 
teristic of medievalism, and which, undoubtedly, did prevail during 
those ages of feudalism, was somewhat superficia!. Beauty, not moral 
or mental worth, was in reality the supreme object of adoration. The 
beauteous dame, chosen to preside at their tournaments to dispense 
rewards to the victors in those modern Olympixn games, was at any 
moment liable to all sorts of lawlessness; to be borne away by some 
knightly lover, willingly or unwillingly, per fas aut nefas. At home, 
in fortified prisons, she was banished from the society of her half- 
civilized lord, devoted to the pleasures of fighting, hunting, and feast- 
ing. She passed her time like the Athenian wife, in her Gynzconitis, 
with her women attendants, in embroidery and other like occupations. 
There was little of the domesticity of modern manners, notwithstand- 
ing a great advance on antiquity. 

What the vulgar estimate was, may be seen in the popular literature 
of those times, and of which the wife of Bath in the “ Canterbury 
Tales” isa type. Her effrontery, or naiveté, in boasting her conjugal 
triumphs and devices for keeping her five successive husbands in hand, 
is quite in keeping with the popular sentiments. After holding the 
first four well in hand, her indignation at the fifth, “a clerk of 
Oxenford,” for his addiction to scandalous chronicles, such as: 


“Valerius whole; and of St. Jerome part, 
Chrysippus and Tertullian, Ovid’s Art, 
Solomon’s Proverbs, Eloisa’s loves, 

And many more than save the church approves,” 


brings on an émeute, in which, after a temporary advantage, the clerk 
surrenders at discretion, and remains submissive to the end of the 
chapter. This wife, who emulated her Samaritan prototype, and, by 
the way, rivals Mrs. Malaprop in her pronunciation, justly assures : 


“ By God, if women had written stories 
As clerks have within their oratories, 
They would have writ of men more wickedness 
Than all the mask of Adam may redress.” 


In passing, we may observe that the anecdote of Midas, quoted 
from Ovid, is a libel to support the popular conviction of feminine 
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incapacity for keeping a secret. Midas, by deciding as umpire in a 
musical contest against the god of the lyre, was punished for his 
stupidity by the gift of asinine ears: a disgraceful appendage, 
cautiously concealed from all eyes. But in a moment of conjugal 
confidence the tremendous secret was divulged to his wife with, of 


‘course, the usual injunctions. Haunted by this mental burden, yet 


bound by affection and honour not to betray it to human ears, she 
runs to a marsh hard by, and, stooping down, confides it to the un- 
conscious earth, as she vainly believes. For out of this same locality 
springs up a reed, by whose malicious whisperings the fatal words 
are scattered abroad. A malignant rendering of the original version, 
wherein, we believe, the confidant of the Phrygian prince is of the 
male sex.* 

As Chaucer gives the current ideas of feminine morality amongst 
the lower middle class, of whom his pilgrims were principally made 
up, so Boccaccio seems to represent the prevalent sentiments of more 
aristocratic society. Our countryman, indeed, is indebted to the 
Tialian for the original of many of his scenes; but they are accom- 
modated to English manners: Boccaccio himself having borrowed 
the largest part of his “Decameron” from olden forms, both in 
France and Italy. Just as in the Hellenic new comedy and its Latin 
imitations, the plot turns usually on a son’s tricking a tyrannical 
paterfamilias bent on marrying his son contrary to his inclinations, 
and the final triumph of the lover, who, with the connivance of a 
trusty slave, remains faithful to the lady of his original choice— 
usually of the hetzeric class, so, in the medizval corresponding tales, 
the various stratagems to deceive the vigilance of a suspicious husband, 
with, of course, his invariable discomfiture, are the favourite scenes. 
Either the wives are tyrannized over by some Blue Beard or other, 
or, more frequently, the tables being turned, the husbands are the 
legitimate subjects for all sorts of tricks. Dunbar, the great Scottish 
poet of the fifteenth century, founds his cleverest production on this 
never-failing theme. His “Two Married Women and the Widow,” 
introduces three ladies of gay temperament taking counsel, like the 
Aristophanic Lysistrata, how best to circumvent their natural and 
legal tyrants, and, at the same time, secure their own interests. 

It is the poet of chivalry, par excellence, however, who has reflected 
more than any other writer, perhaps, upon the constancy of the fair. 
In the midst of celebrating the glories and unsullied fame of an 


* The entire tale of King Arthur’s knight, who, on account of an 
amatory peccadillo, is condemned by the queen and her court to lose his 
life unless he could solve the seeming insoluble enigma—what is the su- 
preme object of woman’s ambition—within the year, has been imitated by 
Voltaire in his “ Ce qui plait aux Dames,” either from Chaucer's version, 
or more probably from some older poem of a French fablian. 
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Isabella or Olympia, he breaks off to gratuitously insult the whole sex. 
True, the episode of Giocondo and Fiammetta Ariosto is careful to 
attribute to the vulgar scandal of a plebeian hotel-keeper, and to 
cause to be addressed to an infidel Saracen—a Sansfoi; but it is evident 
he could have no design in inventing the episode if not to asperse the 
fair fame of the ladies, unless, indeed, it were to exalt the higher the’ 
singular virtue of his Isabella. Two friends set out on their travels 
resolved to avenge their conjugal wrongs upon all the husbands in 
the world, and everywhere, like the hero of the opera Don Giovanni 
or Byron’s Don Juan, meet with uniform success 

“Travestiti cerearo Italia, Francia 

Le terre de’ Fiamminghi e deg? Ingle 

E quante ne vedean di bella guancia 


Trovano tutte ai prieghi lor cortesi. 
a % x * * * 


accertarsi a vera — 1 


Che non men nelle lor che nell’ altrui 


Femmine, fede e castitai si trova : 


Ariosto, in fact, is more severe than the libel of the priestly story 
reported by Herodotus, where an Egyptian king being recommended 
to apply for a certain remedy, procurable only from a votary of Diana, 
after searching throughout his dominions does light finally on the 
necessary qualification in the person of a woman in humble life. Even 
Spenser, amongst his other imitations of the Italian poet, did not 
hesitate to adopt the same sort of libel in the experiences of his 
“Squire of Dames.” For Spenser’s credit with the ladies it should 
be added that he found three exceptions, though one of the three 
“was but a common courtesan.” Ariosto, who has also copied the 
ungallant speech of Hippolytus sighing for some other means of con- 
tinuing the human race, reached the very refinement of satire in 
recollecting that nothing could possibly ‘be perfect, since Nature 
herself bears a feminine name: 


“ Poi che Natura femmina vien detta.” 


“God and the ladies” was a common chivalric expression of the 
crusading age, but the worship of neither, we fear, was of the purest 
kind. In praise of beauty and elegance nothing could be too extrava- 
gant; but the less favoured dames could have shone, if at all, only by 
a reflected light. 














A Lay of the Spanish Revolution. 
By JOHN SHEEHAN, 


Avutnor or “Tur Irish Waisky DRINKER PAPERS,” 
“ KNIGHT OF INNISHOWEN,” ETC. ETC. 





“Dicite Io Pxan! et Io bis dicite Pan !’”—Ovip. 





Alay! Alay! <A trumpet lay! 
A glad and a glorious strain ! 

For a nation free, and a victory 
For the good old cause again ! 


It was at merry Michaelmas, 
When the vintage time comes round, 
And pomegranate and olive ripe 
Smile o’er the Spanish ground ; 
A ery went up o’er all the land, 
Like the roar of the surging sea, 
And ’twas “ Down with the Bourbons! Down for aye! 
With the Bourbon tyranny !” 


“Too long! Too long they've tortured us 
Beneath their ruthless yoke, 

And flayed our flesh and drained our blood 
Till our heart-strings nearly broke. 

Now we, who've borne all this too long — 
A cause of shame to men— 

Shall vindicate Spain’s ancient name, 
And Spaniards be again! 


“ We'll take our stand for that old land 
Th’ Hidalgo sires that bore, 
The glorious land of the knightly west, 
The land of the Campador! 
Whose iron infantry unchecked 
Marched Europe through and through, 
Taught haughty Italy to yield, 
And France and Holland too. 
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“Who won the new world of the west 
In conquest stern and fleet ; 

And sat enthroned on the Andes’ crest 
With two oceans at her feet! 

What though that mighty empire’s gone, 
On which the sun ne’er set, 

His orb shall rise once more to crown 
Our new-born glories yet!” 


Thus sang the Spanish nation all, 
O’er their hills and valleys far, 

From Malaga to Santandér, 
From Cadiz to Navarre ; 

From the Douro to Gibraltar’s Rock, 
From Gerona to the Ocean, 

All Spain rang out with song and shout— 
Rang out in glad commotion ! 


Oh, came you by the bridge of doom 
That spans the southern river ? 
Saw you the Bourbon’s farewell fight 
On the banks of the Guadalquivir ? 
Or have you been at Santandér, 
In the stubborn north far down, 
Where the streets ran o’er with the people’s gore, 
Till at last they held their own? 


Saw you Madrid’s gay banners wave ? 
Saw you her heroes enter ? 
Felt you the throb, at the Puerta del Sol, 
Of the nation’s heart and centre ? 
Viva! for Prim, for the warrior grim, 
And brown as a bronzed gitano !— 
Viva! to the sky mounts the welcoming cry, 
For the victor chief Serrano! 


And where is sHx, whilst her race’s doom 
Is proclaimed by all her people 

"Mid beating drums and ringing bells 
From every tower and steeple ? 

Lo! where on Biscay’s rock she stands, 
Forlorn, above the Ocean, 

Whose stormy billows rudely mock 
Her rage and wild emotion! 
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Her seeptre now a broken ied, 
And crushgd her royiti érown, 
Not a ‘champigin: ‘left on’ Spanish g ground, 
Not a, foot to: call her.own ! 
And:he: ‘who i in Spain’s-bleeding rights 
Had: dyed his ‘hands. ‘deep ted — 
Brivo in nanie,-in nature too— 
_ Her, Liberticide is fled! - 


- A train! A train! Dow: the ling amain! 

-A fast and:a farewell train ! 

Oh, take her away to the Frenchman’s land, 
Or any land but Spain ! 

Away!. Away! “Twas the iast sad ray 
Of the Bourbon sun now set— 

A race who wisdom ne’er could learn, 
And folly ne’er forget! 

Awakened Europe hails the star 
New risen o’er the gloom, 

Th’ Iberian star of Peace and Hope, 
Above th’ oppressor’s tomb. 

In its pure light the words are writ, 
The noble lesson’s given, 

Let Freedom do her own good work, 
And vengeance leave to Heaven! 


Alay! Aday! A trumpet lay! 
A glad and a glorious strain ! 

For a nation free, and a victory 
For the good old cause again! 
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